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Common Riding is the most picturesque of Scotland’s surviving ceremonies. Hawick Common Riding, which is carried out 


with particular enthusiasm, takes place during the first full week in June, and occupies several days. The date of its origin is 


unknown, but the principal event, the ‘ Cornet’s Chase,’ re-enacts the capture of a standard from the English by the men of 


Hawick, in 1514. The Cornet, a bachelor elected by the Town Council, is standard bearer, and leader of the ceremonies. The 
‘Chase’ is a wild gallop of Townsmen followed by the Cornet and his attendants up the steep slope of Vertish Hill. 


Afterwards the riders ride the marches of the common to mark the bounds of Hawick’s ‘* peats and pastures, land for tillage.” 
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THE FIRST MAN TO TRAVEL AT 400 M.P.H. ON LAND—A BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT: (TOP) MR. JOHN COBB BESIDE HIS 
RAILTON SPECIAL, AND (BELOW) THE CAR FINISHING A RECORD-BREAKING RUN AT BONNEVILLE FLATS. 


In 1939 Mr. John Cobb set up the world’s record speed on land in his 
Railton Red Lion at Bonneville Flats, Utah, U.S.A., with a speed of 368°85 m.p.h. 
On September 14 Mr. John Cobb made an attempt on his own record; again at 
Bonneville Flats and driving his Railton Special. He made one run at 370°75 m.p.h., 
but was unable to make the return run because his car was damaged. On 
September’ 16 he made another attempt and succeeded in raising the world’s land 


speed record to 394:196 m.p.h. and thus becomes the first to travel at 400 m.p.h. on 
land. The speeds for his two runs were 385°645 m.p.h. and 403°135 m.p.h. He also 
established a new record for one kilometre with a flying start at 393°825 m.p.h. 
Mr. John Cobb stated that his car, which is powered by two supercharged Napier- 
Lion aero-engines driving the front and rear wheels respectively, suffered “ terrific 
punishment’ in this successful all-British attempt on the record. 

















AN Britain save herself? The question is the 
same to-day asin July 1940. For it has become 
abundantly clear—as it has always been, one would 
have thought, to any sane man—that no other nation 
is going to save Britain. It was clear in the summer 
of 1940. Help from the United States was—and is 
to-day—the most we could expect from the other 
countries of the world, and even this only of a kind 
that would not seriously damage American interests 
or endanger American safety. Nor was it, or is it, 
reasonable to expect more from our not unkindly or 
ungenerous “American friends. And whether we 
expect it or not, we shall get no more. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and the cancerous growth of vested interests of a 
most dangerous kind—on the food and, therefore, 
on the goodwill of foreign farmers and foreign 
financiers and statesmen. The British population of 
the great lands overseas that our forefathers won as 
a habitation for our overcrowded race, is less than 
twenty millions. Canada, Australia, the Rhodesias 
and New Zealand—with a total area of something like 
a hundred times that of our own island—are not 
merely grossly under-populated but are grossly under- 
cultivated for lack of population to tend their own 
ample soil. Had British capital been invested in 


religion professed, and our laws established. If there 
is pauperism in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, this is but 
complementary to unowned wealth in Australia. On 
the one side there are men without property, on the 
other there is property waiting for men.” Three 
years later, Froude—an historian in temperament and 
method at the other end of the pole to Seeley—wrote 
in much the same way in his ‘‘ Oceana”’ of how our 
forefathers had made provision for Britain's threatened 
future ‘‘in the fairest spots upon the globe where 
there was still soil and sunshine ; where the race might 
for ages renew its mighty youth, bring forth as many 
millions as it would, and still have means to breed 
and rear them strong as the best which she pro- 





The fight for our survival as a people is on, 
and we are in it alone. The fact that the future 
of human liberty. including the fate of the United 
States itself, is involved in our capacity to survive 
will not affect the situation. It did not affect it 
in August 1940. The United States, sympathetic 
though it was to us, did not join us in the Battle 
of Britain, though our failure in that desperate 
fight would almost certainly have led to the 
elimination of New York and Washington by atom 
bombs and rockets within a decade. No doubt, 
if we starve—and starve we may—our American 
well-wishers will not long survive in a brute-ruled 
and totalitarian world. But if anyone supposes 
that the United States will feed us rather than 
see us starve, he had better think again. If we 
want to eat, we must rely not on the charity or 
even the enlightened self-interest of others. We 
must rely on our own efforts to grow food and to 
make and sell goods in exchange for food. If 
anything can save us now—and many abroad, as 
in 1940, think that nothing can—it is our own 
right hand and our own heart and will. Our sole 
help is in God and in the mortal strength that 





TO OUR READERS. 


INCE 1941 “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” has been 
selling at Is. 6d. compared with Is. before the war. 
Costs of production have risen steeply since the beginning 
of the war and recently there have been further heavy increases. 
To give only one example: paper is one of the biggest items 
of expenditure: and paper of the high quality used by 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” now costs 150 per cent. 
more than pre-war. Printing and other costs have increased 
to a similar extent. 

We are therefore again faced with the difficult choice of 
raising the price per issue or reducing the size. 

“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” cannot be made smaller 
without destroying the balance of its contents; any further 
reduction in size would make it impossible to cover the wide 
range of subjects that make up its special character. 


We have accordingly decided to increase the price as from 
October 4 to 2s., in the belief that this will meet with the approval 
of our readers who will regard the change as being as fair as it is 
unavoidable. 


duced in her early prime. The colonists might be 
paying no revenue, but they would be opening up 
the face of the earth. By and by, like the spreading 
branches of a°forest tree, they would return the sap 
which they were gathering into the heart. England 
could pour out among them, in return, year after 
year, those poor children of hers now choking in fetid 
alleys, and, relieved of the strain, breathe again 
fresh air into her own smoke-encrusted lungs. With 
her colonies part of herself, she would be, as Har- 
rington had foreshadowed, a commonwealth resting 
on the mightiest foundations which the world had 
ever seen. Queen among the nations, from without 
invulnerable, and at peace and at health within— 
this was the alternative future before Oceana.” 

This is the letter of the faith, clearly set forth 
when our present Ministers, who have either to im- 
plement that policy or see this imperilled people 
perish, were still unborn or in their cradles. States- 
men, too, have given their lives to its promulgation, 
have preached it on the hustings and in the historic 
chamber at Westminster, and have failed : men like 
Joseph Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes and Charles 








God can give us: what one of our forbears called 





“ BECCLES”: A VIEW IN WATER-COLOUR, ACROSS THE WAVENEY, OF 


MARKET-TOWN, BY EDWARD SEAGO. 


the oak and courage of England. As after the fall of 
France, we stand alone. And, as in consequence we - 
can now be let down by nobody but ourselves, I find, 
as Mr. Churchill did in 1940, that the situation is not 
unstimulating. That, in fact, is one of our chief assets, 
for we need to be stimulated. 

I said, alone! But I am wrong: not quite alone. 
We were not quite alone in 1940. We had by our 
side our brothers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. We have them by our side to-day. Whether, 
after the long and almost studied neglect of the 
Empire by British politicians and civil servants, we 
deserve to have them there I will not attempt to 
decide. The fact remains that they are there. 

Were the population of Great Britain 30,000,000— 
one that we could feed in the last resort from our own 
soil—and that of the self-governing and free British 
Nations of the Commonwealth 40,000,000, the fact 
of that loyal adherence would not merely be hearten- 
ing and a promise for the British future; it would 
by itself constitute the certain assurance of the 
British people’s survival. Unfortunately, thanks to 
our past neglect and blindness, the 70,000,000 of 
British folk in the world are not distributed in this 
way. Nearly 50,000,000 of them are crowded in 
this little island, dependent—as a result of long usage 


the past in the self-governing 
Empire, instead of in highly 
populated foreign countries like 
the Argentine, the United States, 
Russia and China, and had part 


An interesting exhibition of water-colour 
drawings by Edward Seago, R.B.A., was 
due to 0; on September 24, at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s Galleries, at 14, Old Bond 
Street, and to remain open until October 11. 
This exhibition presents another aspect 
of Edward Seago, already so well known 
as a painter in oils, for there are sixty- 
nine water-colour drawings on view, two 
of which we reproduce on this page. His 
drawings, reminiscent of Corot, Girtin 
and De Wint, are especialiy notable for 
their simplicity. They are chiefly East 
Anglian scenes, and many are of the 
Norfolk Broads. Edward Brian .o) 
was born in 1910 in Norwich. When he 
grew up he spent much of his time with 
circuses in the British Isles and on the 
Continent. He studied landscape paint- 
ing under Bertram Priestman, R.A. 
During World War 11. he served in the 
Army, and was invited by Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander to be attached to his 
armies during the Italian campaign, and 
his drawings, in wash, were su uently 
exhibited in London and published in 
THE SUFFOLK book form by Messrs. Collins under the 
title, “‘ With the Allied Armies in Italy.” 





of the immense British market been reserved sooner 
for the farmers and primary producers of these young 
British nations, the British population they—and 
we—to-day so much need would already be there. 
The wisdom of our economists and financiers and the 
blind greed of our investing classes ruled it otherwise, 
and to-day the nations of the British Commonwealth, 
' eager as ever to assist us in our hour of need, can do 
little to tide us over the hungry months and years 
ahead. Until we can send them the young men and 
women who are clamouring—rightly, as I believe— 
to leave this overcrowded island and enter upon their 
birthright overseas, the idle acres which might be 
feeding us will continue to be idle and we to be hungry. 
That is the simple logic of the situation—one seen 
clearly by historians like Seeley and Froude more 
than sixty years ago; in the vision of an historian, if 
it be true, sixty years, it should be remembered, is a 
very short time. ‘ It may be true,” wrote the former 
in 1883, “‘that the Mother Country of this great 
Empire is crowded, but in order to relieve the pressure 
it is not necessary for us, as if we were Goths or 
Turcomans, to seize upon the territory of our neigh- 
bours. It is only necessary to take possession of 
boundless territories in Canada, South Africa and 
Australia, where already our language is spoken, our 
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“WINTER SUNRISE, NORWICH ” : 


Dilke, and in our own day Leo Amery and Lord 





A STUDY OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND HISTORIC CITY 
IN A LONDON EXHIBITION OF EDWARD SEAGO’S WATER-COLOURS. 


Beaverbrook. The strength of vested interests and the 
apathy of a public lulled by seeming prosperity into 
false security were too strong for them. Now the 
policy they have vainly advocated is being forced on us, 
and even on men who have been its lifelong opponents, 
by the logic of events. It may be too late: in which 
case Britain, like other great Powers before her, will 
perish—a tragic day not only for the British people, but 
for all the world. But I do not believe that Britain will 
perish. I believe, as Disraeli predicted a hundred years 
ago, when Britain in the pursuit of a financial mirage 
abandoned the historic principle of protection of her 
own soil and industry—domestic and imperial—that 
the day has come when the British people, here and 
overseas, are about to do in peace what they have twice 
done in war: to work together for a great constructive 
purpose, and that, the salvation of their own race and 
country. ‘‘It may be vain now,’’ he said in 1847, 
‘in the midnight of their intoxication, to tell them that 
there will be an awakening of bitterness ; it may be idle 
now, in the springtide of their economic frenzy, to warn 
them that there may be an ebb of trouble. But the 
dark and inevitable hour will arrive. Then, when their 
spirits are softened by misfortune, they will recur to 
those principles that made England great and which, 
in our belief, will only keep England great.’ 
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“COCOONS ” FOR THE RESERVE FLEET’S GUNS: A NEW PRESERVATION METHOD. 
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FISH-NETTING 1S SPREAD OVER THE FRAMEWORK WHICH NOW SURROUNDS THE ARMAMENT : 
ERECTING A FRAMEWORK OF WOOD AND WEBBING OVER A 4*IN. GUN ABOARD A FURTHER STAGE IN THE LATEX-HALOTHENE METHOD OF PRESERVATION. 
H.M.S. LIDDESDALE: THE FIRST STAGE IN A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVATION. 




















FORMING A COMPLETE FILM OVER THE STRUCTURE: A NAVAL EXPERT SPRAYING SPRAYING THE AFTER 4°7-IN. GUN IN H.M.S. UNDINE WITH A LATEX COMPOUND WHICH 


THE NETTING WITH LACQUER WHICH FILLS IN THE HOLES. WILL PROTECT IT FROM MOISTURE WHILE THE SHIP IS IN RESERVE. 
In our issue of May 11 last year we published a photograph showing U.S. warships inside “‘cocoons” built on a wood and webbing structure and consisting of fish- 
laid up in reserve, with their armament protected by means of plastic ‘‘ envelopes,” netting sprayed with lacquer and coated with a latex compound and six layers of 
and on May 3 this year we reproduced a photograph of a U.S. naval fighter air- a black and aluminium plastic which preserves the equipment from the ravages of 
craft preserved in the same way. The Royal Navy are placing some 400 ships in time and weather. A desiccant is placed inside the ‘“‘ cocoon" to absorb moisture. 
the Reserve Fleet, and although these will be inactive, the continual care and This method preserves the mechanism for five years without the use of the large 
preservation of their valuable equipment and armament would necessitate an expendi- quantities of grease and mineral jelly formerly employed and which required frequent 
ture of man-power which in these days could hardly be justified. However, specially inspection and replacement. An occasional inspection of instruments placed inside seach 


trained naval parties are now employed aboard these ships sealing the armament “cocoon ”’ and visible through a small window is all that is now required. 
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BY THE SEASIDE—IN THE HEART OF LONDON! THE MAN-MADE BEACH IN THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER. 


Thousands of people who live and work in the heart of London have spent some of. the 
sunny hours of this glorious summer in the tidal playground upon the long, sandy beach 
in front of Tower Walk. Originally the idea of the Rev. ‘‘ Tubby” Clayton, the play- 
ground was opened in 1934 by the Tower Hill Improvement Trust, who are responsible 
for its maintenance. The sand, which was placed there when the playground was opened, 


has been increased by the contents of unwanted sandbags, and surprisingly little of it 
is washed away by the tide. Between Easter and the end of September the beach is 
opened at low tide—about five hours daily—when a double movable ladder is let down 
from Tower Walk. This ladder, which can be seen in our picture, came from the 
Rawalpindi. Bathing is not encouraged owing to the presence of dangerous currents. 
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“A CASTLE IN THE AIR’’: FLOODLIT EDINBURGH CASTLE LOOKS DOWN ON SCOTTISH FOLK-DANCING. 


The fears of a handful of gloomy prophets have been utterly confounded by the unqualified 
success of the Edinburgh Festival of Music and Drama which ended on September 13. 
This courageous project, which started as a ‘‘ castle in the air,” has now a very firm 
foundation on which to build for the future, for the continuation of the Festival in 1948 
is assured and Edinburgh may be well on the way to becoming a European centre 


for all who love the arts. In fact, the main criticism was that the Festival was not 
distinctively Scottish. Our photograph was taken on a dark, starless September night, 
when the ancient Castle, its splendour enhanced by floodlighting, seemed to look down 
from another world on the large audience who surrounded the Ross Bandstand, where 
members of the Scottish Country Dancing Society performed traditional folk-dances. 
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Te er 
“AJANTA: PART THREE”: Reproducticns with an explanatory text by G. YAZDANI, O.B.E.° 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE Second Part of the survey of the Ajanta very rich in blues and greens and golds and oranges. “The fresco is much damaged, particularly the 

“ caves”’ was published in 1933; even if wars The rich and complicated nature of this fresco, and lower part where the figure of a Bodhisattva was 

did not interrupt, works on this elaborate and sump- some others, I can indicate by quoting a part painted. It is now traced by two fragments of the 
tuous scale would take long in preparation and publi- of the description of it. diadem, which the Bodhisattva wore on his head. 


But those figures which remain 
intact exhibit art of a high 
order both in conception and 
in execution. Commencing as 
usual from the left side, there 
are piles of blue and white 
clouds and green hills, amidst 
which first a pair of apsarases 
is visible. They are two chubby 
girls, one of a light-brown com- 
plexion who is making pranadma 
(obeisance) in a_ graceful 
manner. The other is of a 
darker complexion, and has 
kept behind her companion, on 
whose shoulder she has fondly 
. placed her hand. The coiffure 
ing regarding the faithfulness AN OUTLINE DRAWING OF PART OF A DAMAGED FRESCO IN ONE OF THE AJANTA CAVES, SHOWING (LEFT) of the brunette is simple, and 

A 8STUPA IN A COURTYARD, AND (RIGHT) TWO FIGURES WHO MAY BE DONORS. her ornaments also are scanty, 


of the ‘ outlines,’ I have also rt - 
i The whole of this series of frescoes is painted on the left wall of Cave 1X. of the Ajanta caves and shows a group votaries except for the rich double belt 
included the photographs ‘ of eee ° a oe ele oe © is “~ in the colouring, which dates it before the Fifth Century A.D., when the ae artists f P hich dish The 
these dim subjects, having discovered lazuli. The umbrellas which decorate the stupa have always been an Indian oil — rom which a sword 1s hung. 
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cation. The volume of text 
deals mainly with the frescoes ; 
the superb volume of illustra- 
tions contains representations 
of some of these in colour, some 
in monochrome, and some in 
outline ; but photographs also 
of facades, interiors (including 
a noble nave) and statuary. 
The inclusion of the outlines 
of many of the frescoes is 
accounted for by the fact that 
this Part deals with some caves 
in which the frescoes have 
deteriorated badly and become 
very dim. ‘ To avoid,” says 
Dr. Yazdani, “‘ misunderstand- 


















AN OUTLINE OF AN AJANTA FRESCO, DEPICTING SCENES FROM THE STORY OF THE SIX-TUSKED ELEPHANT, ONE OF THE INCARNATIONS OF THE BODHISATTVA. LEFT CENTRE, THE 
ROYAL ELEPHANT, BATHING IN A LOTUS-POOL ; AND, RIGHT CENTRE, BENEATH HIS FAVOURITE BANYAN-TREE, WATCHED BY SONUTTARA (EXTREME RIGHT), THE HUNTER WHO KILLS HIM. 
This fresco, in Cave X., is much d , but tells in detail the story told in the /ataka, of | betrayal by a jealous consort, his hunting and his death. The story ends with the dying elephant 
Bodhisattva’s incarnation as a colossal elephant, white with red face and feet and six tusks, his assisting the hunter to saw out his tusks and the death from remorse of the former consort now a human. 
coiffure of the darker girl, on the contrary, is very 
rich, being adorned with pearls and flowers, and 
she also has an abundance of ornaments on her 
body, comprising the wheel-pattern large ear- 
rings, several neck-jewels, armlets, bangles, and 
eight strings of pearls round her waist. As in 
making the prandma the fingers and nails of the 
brunette are prominent, the artist has drawn and 
finished them with great care. The features of 
these apsarases show the fusion of several races, 
aborigines,- Scythians, Parthians and Aryan, 
who under the influence of Buddhism met on an 
equal footing and intermarried extensively.’’ 

Next there is a boy in flight, with stream- 
ing collar-ribbons to indicate the flight. Then 
a black hermit with yellow hair, and some 
monks. ‘ At the back of this group are bands 
of conventional hills, in the midst of which the 
figure*of a peafowl perched on a ledge may be 
seen. Farther to the right was the figure of the 
Bodhisattva, which, as stated above, has com- 
pletely perished, but the hills and the trees of 
the background show some lovely shades of 
green. Ferns are noticed sprouting through 
the crevices of the hills, while towards the left 
is an asoka-tree, the leaves of which apparently 
through the effect of autumn have turned 
pale. The choice and blending of colours 
exhibit a refined taste.” 

Modern European drifts towards the exotic 
make some of these paintings look startlingly 
modern. The drawing and colour, for example, 
of the two figures in Plate LX VII. must put any 
beholder in mind of Gauguin. It, and some of its 
companions, might be recommended to the at- 
tention of the Medici Society : they might appeal 
to those flat-dwellers who want a change from 
the Otaheitan beauties of Gauguin, the apples 
of Cézanne, and the sunflowers of Van Gogh. 

The Text volume ends with a number of 
inscriptions of a dedicatory kind, such as “‘ this 
is the meritorious gift of the Sakya monk, 
reverend Dharmadatta. Whatever merit is in 
this, let that be for the attainment of supreme 
knowledge by his father and mother and also 
by all sentient beings.’’ One need not be a 
Buddhist to feel the beauty of that. 


taken them direct from the _rock-walls. By 
this plan, although the number of plates has 
increased, yet it has served a double purpose: 
first, the photographic survey of the frescoes 
of Ajanta has been made as complete as 
possible, and, secondly, the student of art will 
now be able to compare the outlines with the 
photographs in regard to the salient features 
of the drawings. Apart from the reproductions 
of the inscriptions which are included in the 
Text volume, and whose number is consider- 
able, the Plates portfolio of this Part com- 
prises five key-plans, fifty-two monochrome 
and seventeen colour-plates, the total number 
thus exceeding that of the plates contained in 
Parts I. and II.” 

The inclusion of the “‘ outlines "’ needed no 
justification. The monochromes of many of 
these dim and decayed paintings give so little 
clue as to their nature that even when one puts 
them side by side with the corresponding 
outlines one still cannot see any connection. 
They will serve a purpose of record, though : 
future photographs will show what new changes 
have occurred. The Ajanta caves, whose 
earliest paintings date from the Second Century 
B.C., have been unlucky as compared with the 
caves of our Cro-Magnon and Aurignacian 
ancestors, whose works are still, so to speak, as 
fresh as paint, although thousands of years old. 

Over the whole series we can trace just 
the same sort of development in mood and 
treatment as can be traced in Western paintings 
centuries later. A Medizval simplicity, gravity 
and devotion is gradually replaced by a Renais- 
sance opulence and freedom. An early series 
of episodes from the life of Buddha, which 
might be compared in mood and treatment 
with those by Giotto, of St. Francis, at Assisi, 
is ultimately succeeded by a variety of brilliant 
Court scenes. The few sombre colours of the 
early works are succeeded by all the bright 
colours conceivable. Most notable is the fresco 
(though much damaged) numbered LXXI., 





* Ajanta.” The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions 
of the Ajanta Frescoes Based on Photography. With an 





Explanatory Text by G. Yazdani, O.B.E., and an Appendix A GROUP OF COURT LADIES FROM AN AJANTA FRESCO, WHICH PROBABLY 
on Inscriptions by N. P. Chakravarti, Ph.D., Deputy PORTRAYS THE CONCEPTION OF THE BUDDHA. cto cert force rs oo 
Director-General of Archwology in India. Part III.: Vol I. It is now believed that these maids are attendant on Maya, who is recounting to King - _cecpteae! sctn ner gape Aecanet 

Text; Vol. Il. Plates. Published under the Special Suddhodana her dream of a white elephant entering her body from the right side, the Nizam must be thanked. The title-page bears 
Authority of his Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 9)... s = yoy Bs epg the "birth AJ sugine. of the Oxford hiscoat-of-arms. The mottoincludes the phrase: 





(Oxford University Press; 10 guineas.) - University Press. “ Faithful Ally of the British Government.” 











THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATILE OF BRITAIN: A GREAT FLY-PAST— AIRCRAFT OVER TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Then the aircraft began to speed in, led by a formation of Lancasters. Crowds gathered 


in the streets to watch the great fly-past ; and Lord Dowding, C.-in-C. of Fighter Com 


One hundred and thirty aircraft of the R.A.F.; Navy ; United States ; and Czechoslovak 
Air Force took part in a mass flight over London on September 15 to commemorate 
the seventh anniversary of the Battle of Britain. A single Hawker Hurricane of Fighter 
Command, symbolic of the forces that fought the Battle, led the way over the line 


Charing Cross Road, Trafalgar Square, Whitehall—at the arranged time precisely. 
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THE FLORIDA HURRICANE: SCENES OF DESTRUCTION IN MIAMI 


SEEN DIMLY THROUGH THE HAZE OF FLYING SPRAY AS THE HURRICANE APPROACHES : 
THE MIAMI SKYLINE ON SEPTEMBER 17, WITH WIND-LASHED TREES IN THE FOREGROUND. 





SELLE Bi erg 


TWO LARGE AIRCRAFT OVERTURNED BY 
WHERE MUCH DAMAGE WAS DONE, 


TOY : THE 


AIRPORT, 


THROWN ABOUT LIKE A CHILD's 
HURRICANE AT A MIAMI 





A CAR PASSING 
SWEPT 


THROUGH THE FLOOD-WATERS AFTER THE DISASTROUS HURRICANE HAD 
ACROSS MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA, CAUSING MUCH DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 
On September 16 the east coast of Florida from Miami northwards was warned 
to make preparations for a hurricane, and on the same day the weather station 
on Abaco Island, Bahamas, reported winds of 160 m.p.h. On September 17 the 
hurricane reached the Florida coast, which experienced winds of 80 to 110 miles 
an hour. In Miami thousands of people took refuge in the city hall and in other 
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STRUGGLING AGAINST THE FORCE OF THE WIND: RESIDENTS OF MIAMI BEACH, 
FLORIDA, WALKING THROUGH DEBRIS ON THE ROADWAY AS THE HURRICANE PASSED. 


RESCUE WORK WHICH FOLLOWED IN THE 
USED TO TAKE PEOPLE FROM A 


TRAIL OF THE 
CARAVAN 


HURRICANE : 
SURROUNDED BY 


A BOAT BEING 
FLOOD-WATER, 


public buildings as the hurricane, which was accompanied by flooding, struck the 
city, causing damage to buildings and communications. Twenty aircraft were 
badly damaged or destroyed at the airport, and two radio towers, built to with- 
stand winds of 175 m.p.h., were blown down. The hurricane was stated to be as 
violent as those of 1928, 1930 and 1935, in all of which there was great loss of life, 
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AND ALONG THE COAST AT THE HEIGHT OF THE STORM. 
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EMERGENCY REPAIRS IN THE HEART OF A HURRICANE: ELECTRICIANS AT WORK ON A HIGH-VOLTAGE POWER CABLE WHICH ENDANGERED ROAD USERS WHEN THE POLE SNAPPED. 
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THE FURY OF A TROPICAL HURRICANE: WIND AND WATER MENACE HOMES ALONG THE WATERFRONT AT MIAMI, WHERE THE STORM LEFT A TRAIL OF WRECKED HOUSES IN ITS WAKE 


but owing to the warning that was given, and the precautions taken, the number 
of casualties in Florida has been very small. On September 19 the hurricane reached 
the coasts of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, causing much damage to property 
and inundating land along the Gulf coast and Lake Pontchartrain. On September 21 
t was reported that the hurricane had blown itself out harmlessly over north-eastern 


It 


Texas, and that there had been heavy loss of life in the Biloxi-Gulfport area of 
Mississippi, early reports putting the number of dead and missing at eighty-four, 
with perhaps another 100 persons buried under the ruins of Pass Christian, where 
four-fifths of the houses and business buildings were either destroyed or seriously 
damaged, and where 12 square miles around the city were inundated. 
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I HAVE written in the past of the general 
strategic situation in Greece. Although 
this was some time ago, there has been little 
change in the interval. The country still 
remains the theatre of an ideological cam 
paign between Democracy and Communisin, 
between the political theories of Eastern 
Europe on the one hand, Western Europe 
and the United States on the other. The 
consequences of Greece being brought into 
the Communist-Slav bloc would be such as I pointed out 
last year. They would be to alter the strategic balance 
in the Mediterranean, to the disadvantage of the Western 
democracies, of their friends, and of their political interests 
and prestige. The most important and most® obvious 
result would appear in the Aegean. It may be accepted 
that access to this sea would be barred. The gate, which 
is Crete—with what might be called gate-posts in the 
Peloponnese and Rhodes—would be given new warders. 
The Cyclades and other islands to the north would become 
so many strong-points, linked to the Greek mainland by 
air and water. A combination of air power and mine- 
laying could render the Aegean virtually impenetrable. 
Pressure upon Turkey for a Russian solution of the problem 
of the Dardanelles would follow sooner or later, and would 
ift these circumstances be far more difficult to resist, either 
from within or without. 

This represents the most prominent aspect of the 
present situation in Greece, but there are others which 
cannot be neglected. I have spoken of the Aegean as a 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE GREEK ARMY AND THE GUEBRILLAS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


inevitable that the sealing of the northern frontier must be 
postponed until next year. I need hardly explain why 
the Greek Government is so anxious to do this. It is 
because of the conduct of the three Slav countries which 
have been supporting the rebels in Greece: Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. That they have been doing so 
is no longer matter for dispute. In fact, their support 
has just been described by Mr.. Marshall as a direct threat 
to the political independence and integrity of Greece. The 
rebel bands have received substantial aid from them, 
coupled with the valuable privilege of leave to cross their 
frontiers when it suits them todoso. So far, the Yugoslavs 
have been the most prominent in this respect, but the 
Albanians have not been far behind them, and of late 
there has been increased pressure by the rebels in Thrace, 
with Bulgarian connivance. Nor is there any serious 
doubt that the general policy at least has been adopted 
in consultation with Russia, the patron of these Slav 
States. On the other hand, there has not been the slightest 
substantiation of rumours of direct Slav participation. 
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north of Konitsa. Ironically enough, the area 
of operations was one in which the Army had 
gained some of its finest triumphs over the 
Italians. Three columns converged simultane- 
ously on the area. Some hitch must have 
occurred. A big body of the rebels broke out 
eastward, crossed the Albanian frontier, and 
moved south behind it. It then split in two. 
One half turned back into Greece at the level 
of Konitsa and launched an attack on that 
place. The other held on south for some miles and then 
also entered Greece, to cut the Greek Army’s communications 
between Yanina and Konitsa. A third party broke out to 
the south. The result was to take the steam out of the 
offensive. Troops from the main columns had to be moved 
down to protect or clear the communications. The counter- 
offensive represented no danger to the Government’s forces, 
but it seems to have caused a diversion sufficient to ruin the 
enterprise. The last news is that even attacks which have 
continued against such of the guerillas as remain in their 
original station are unlikely to produce decisive results. 
Greek armies have always understood their business 
in mountain war, and that of to-day is no exception. It is 
highly efficient. It has, however, campaigned under 
handicaps. One has been pressure from deputies to defend 
or rescue every remote hamlet threatened or occupied by 
the rebels. This has sometimes led to dispersion into small 
parcels, too weak for these special tasks and not strong 
enough anywhere for a concentrated effort. This did not 
apply to the main operation in the Pindus, where success 
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them. They have not 
gone altogether favour- 
ably for the forces of 
the Government in 
that -these have not 
been able to effect all 
that they set out to 
do, though they have 
effected a good deal. 

One of the original 
centres of Communist 
revolt in Greece was the northern part of the Pindus range. 
In this area the Greek Army succeeded in clearing a wide 
belt, an exceptionally difficult operation. Since then, 
through the heart of this former guerilla stronghold, it has 
established and maintained a line of communications run- 
ning from the coast at Volos through Trikkala. Based 
upon this line, the Greeks hoped to continue the offensive 
against the rebels to the north and north-west until they 
had cleared all the country up to their frontier. When 
this had been accomplished it would be time enough to 
deal with groups of rebels in other districts. The further 
Offensive, however, has not so far achieved a_ similar 
success, and the latest drive in Epirus has proved dis- 
appointing. The feat of clearing and keeping open this 
big zone in the Pindus has been a fine one, but it has 
involved stress. Large numbers of troops have been 
required for the purpose of piquetting this mountain area, 
forces so large as to diminish seriously the strength of those 
left to attack’ the further guerilla bands to the northward 
and push them back to the frontier. The theory is that if 
the frontier were to be sealed there would follow a reason- 
able measure of security and repose. It may be so, but 
it is my belief that determined men would always find a 
way through, even though the frontier is one with few 
avenues through it. In any case, it is, as yet, very far 
from being sealed. 

So what was meant to be a step-by-step advance, each 
consolidated area providing a foothold for the next move, 
appears to have become blocked, more by the using up 
of its man-power than by the direct opposition of the 
enemy. Now the season is growing late. It would seem 


Greek question in the Assembly agenda. 


THE THEATRE OF AN IDEOLOGICAL CAMPAIGN BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM: A MAP OF GREECE ILLUSTRATING THE 
COUNTRY’S STRATEGIC POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WHICH WOULD ENABLE A GOVERNMENT HOSTILE TO THE WESTERN POWERS 


TO CLOSE THE AEGEAN AND MENACE CYPRUS. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses some aspects of the campaign against the guerillas in Greece, 

Powers are vitally concerned in maintaining a democratic form of government in that country. On September 14 Mr. Marshall, the United States 

Secretary of State, in addressing the American Association for the United Nations, stressed the necessity tor “‘ prompt action on serious matters’; 

described the conduct of Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria as a direct threat to the political independence and integrity of Greece, and declared that the 

“ solution must be a cessation of this threat—and we earnestly hope that the Assembly will be able to devise means of accomplishing that end.” On 

September 17 the Steering Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations decided by twelve votes to two to recommend inclusion of the 
(Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


Heavy losses have been inflicted upon the rebel bands, but 
no Slav has been found among the dead. 

The total numbers of the rebels are surprisingly small. 
They are believed not to exceed 12,000, and even of these 
only a proportion, perhaps as little as one-third, can con- 
fidently be classed as out-and-out irreconcilable Com- 
munists. At the other end there are a large number of 
impressed, and in some instances possibly reluctant 
labourers and carriers. The bands are often very small 
and are widely scattered. Their greatest strength lies in 
the neighbourhood of the Slav countries from which they 
derive support. They are also to be found in the southern 
Pindus and south of the Thessalian plain. Here they lie 
on the flank of the main Greek line of communications 
already mentioned, but have been unable to interrupt it 
to any serious extent. On the shore of the Gulf of 
Salonika they have nests in the fastnesses of Mount 
Olympus and Kissavos, the classical Ossa. They are well 
enough armed with light weapons. They employ mortars, 
but there has not been a single credible report of a moun- 
tain’ screw-gun. They can move rapidly because they live on 
the country and do not have to consider the angle of commu- 
nications. In fact, they have no communications, except to 
some small extent across the frontiers of the Slav countries. 

The latest major operation affords an illustration of 
the difficulties with which the Greek Army is faced and 
of the value of the frontier as a screen to its opponents. 
It also exhibits the guerilla tactics of the latter at their 
best. This operation began in early July. The object 
of the Government forces was to envelop and destroy one 
of the largest of the bands, estimated to be 2500 strong, 


hand, talk of a settle- 
ment by broadening 
the basis of the 
Government seems 
pointless. The extreme 
left, knoWn as K.k.E., 
would hardly come 
into the Government 
unless it saw its way 
to secure control. The 
other parties, with recent object lessons in Eastern 
Europe to study, would not welcome it in. There remains 
the threat of the proclamation of ‘“ Free Greece" by 
the rebels. ;The step would have a significance beyond 
what could be accorded to it on its merits. These are 
practically mil, since the rebels, even where strongest, 
have no real pretensions to form an administration. They 
might be hunted out of any particular area, even though 
they escaped to another. The real object of such a step 
would be to support a plea to the Slav States for belligerent 
rights. That would be a new complication. ‘“ Free 
Greece "’ is more likely to be proclaimed in Macedonia and 
Epirus than in Thrace. The Bulgarians are the worst- 
hated of the Slavs, so that any suspicion of support to their 
claims in Thrace would be unfavourable to the rebels. 

The British are mainly concentrated near Athens and 
Salonika, with small liaison units assisting in the training 
of the Greek Army. They are, as is well known, debarred 
from taking any part in operations. By a queer but 
perhaps necessary convention, the training units are kept 
out of contact with Greek forces engaged in active opera- 
tions or which might suddenly become involved in them. 
They have not been attacked by the rebels. The belief 
that the small British force now remaining in Greece 
exercises a steadying influence is one which extends far 
beyond official circles. The prospect of their early depar- 
ture is regarded with great regret and no small nicasure of 
apprehension. In view of the background already described 
it must be a question whether it will be possible to withdraw 
them in present circumstances, unless indeed they were to 
be replaced by a detachment from the United States. 
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AN AREA OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES, GREAT 


BRITAIN AND THE U.S.S.R.: THE MIDDLE EAST—A MAP 


SHOWING THE SITES OF OIL CONCESSIONS AND THE POSITION OF OIL PIPELINES. 


In a speech in the General Assembly of the United Nations on September 18, 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the U.S.S.R. representative, asked the Assembly to condemn the ‘ war 
propaganda being conducted by some countries, chiefly the United States of America," 
and submitted that the radio, Press, cinema and political and business spokesmen of 
the United States, Greece and Turkey were tuned to one theme—an attack on peace- 
loving democratic countries, notably the Soviet Union. He asked that the United 
Nations should declare that tolerance of such propaganda violates the Charter, and 
should urge the Governments of all countries to prohibit war propaganda and other 

Map reproduced by Courtes, 


activity socially dangerous to the interests of peace-loving nations. However, it was 
also reported on September 18 that a.second Soviet Note had been delivered to the 
Persian Government by the Soviet Ambassador on September 15, the tone of which 
appears to have been not quite in keeping with Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement regarding 
the peaceful actions and intentions of Soviet Russia. The Note demanded a share in 
Persian oil, and urged swift action without ‘ delaying tactics." This was apparently 
directed at the Persian Government's refusal of a Soviet demand that a new oil agreement 
should be signed without reference to the Persian Parliament. 
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TT‘HE Italian peace 

treaty came 
into force on Septem- 
ber 15 at midnight, 
and the first effects 
were noted, as ex- 
pected, in the Istrian 
peninsula. Here the 
changes involved 
were the withdrawal 
of British and Ameri- 
can troops, the hand- 
ing-over of Pola to 
the Yugoslavs, the 
Yugoslavs’ moving 
forward to the new 
frontier and the 
Italian return to 
Gorizia, Udine and 
Monfalcone. The 
tension, as was also 
expected, was highest 
in Trieste, where the 
Status quo remains 
much the same pend- 
ing the United 

Continued opposite. 












































(LEFT.) THE NEW FRON- \ 
TIERS OF ITALY AND \ 
YUGOSLAVIA INCLUDING \ 
THE AREA OF THE FREE 
CITY OF TRIESTE: A MAP 
OF THE ISTRIAN PENIN- 
suta. (Reproduced by ONE OF THE IMMEDIATE RESULTS OF THE RATIFICATION OF THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY : 
Courtesy of “ The Times.”) BRITISH NAVAL PERSONNEL EVACUATING THE PORT OF POLA ON SEPTEMBER 15. 
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WITH THE TREATY RATIFIED, GORIZIA RETURNED TO ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
AND HERE U.S. TROOPS ARE MARCHING OUT, PAST AN ITALIAN GUARD OF HONOUR, AS ITALIAN TROOPS TOOK OVER GORIZIA, YUGOSLAVS ADVANCED TO THE NEW FRONTIER 
AND ARE HERE MANNING A FORMER GERMAN TANK AT A FRONTIER POST. \\ 
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WHERE A U.S. POST COMMANDER'S FIRMNESS AND TACT CHECKED A YUGOSLAV ATTEMPT ‘ONE OF THE INCIDENTS OF THE YUGOSLAV ATTEMPT TO ADVANCE AHEAD OF SCHEDULE : \ 
TO ADVANCE INTO TRIESTE: U.S. TROOPS AT OUTPOST 5, THE SCENE OF THE INCIDENT. A U.S. OFFICER HOLDING UP A MULTI-LINGUAL ORDER FOR A YUGOSLAV OFFICER TO READ. Nvvarewonee 

Continued.) : . : 
the agreed schedule, both in Trieste and over the Morgan Line to the new | Lekitch that entry into Trieste would not be allowed. General Lekitch, after | har 
. . . . . . s s ry . : ] 
frontier. The British commander-in-chief, Major-General T. S. Airey, ordered the some interval, maintained that he had the right to advance, but said he would . 
abo 
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withdrawal of Anglo-American troops to the new frontier, but warned General not press the matter and would take it up through diplomatic channels. There 
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NEW TENSION: TRIESTE AND VENEZIA GIULIA. 
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AN ANOMALY OF THE NEW ITALIAN-YUGOSLAV BORDER : 
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ONE OF MANY DEMONSTRATIONS IN TRIESTE : 


A FEW SECONDS LATER THEY MANH NDLED THE PHOTOGRAPHER OF 
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BARRIER: A SCENE WHICH RESULTED FROM THE PREMATURE YUGOSLAV ADVANCE. 


were considerable riots inside Trieste, grenades even being thrown by both 
Italian and Yugoslav supporters, with many casualties, one or two fatal; and 
labour troubles between Italian and Yugoslav trades unions caused the closing 





A PRO-YUGOSLAV CROWD ON THE MARCH. \ 
PICTURE. \ 





\ YUGOSLAV TROOPS (RIGHT) AND AMERICANS (LEFT) ON EITHER SIDE OF A BARBED WIRE 
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Nations’ appoint- 
ment of a Governor. 
Demonstrations by 
both Italian and 
Yugoslav supporters 
were frequent in the 
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city, and included a t 
violent attack by 
Italians on several FY 
British, some of \ 
whom were wearing \ 
Yugoslav emblems. \ 
In Gorizia, Monfal- \ 
cone and Udine there , 


was a holiday atmo- 
sphere and Italian 
troops were welcomed 
with great enthu- 
siasm. Early on 
September 16, the 
Yugoslavs attempted 
to move troops into 
unauthorised posi- 
tions in Trieste, but 
were checked by the 
firm action of a U.S. 
post commander. 
General Lekitch, the 
Yugoslav com- 
mander, had pre- 
viously announced 





his intention of 
moving his troops at 
O¥IRE P EVEN IN DEATH THEY ARE DIVIDED: U.S. TROOPS MARKING THE 
midnight, ahead of aie ae “ : 5 7 . 
NEW ITALIAN FRONTIER IN THE MIDST OF A CEMETERY NEAR GORIZIA. 
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AND U.S. TROOPS AT A 
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A SCENE OF ITALIAN REJOICING: 
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| down of the shipyard. During the present interregnum, the Free City of Trieste 
| is divided into two zones, administered by Anglo-Americans and Yugoslavs, 
respectively. The state of tension is having a very adverse economic effect. 
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(ABOVE.) WHERE TERRIFIED MUSLIMS 
GATHERED IN THE SAVAGE COM- 
MUNAL FIGHTING IN DELHI: PART 
OF THE OLD PURANA KILA FORT, 


(LEFT.) INSIDE THE RUINS OF THE 

OLD -FORT OR PURANA KILA, DELHI, 

WHERE 50,000 MUSLIM REFUGEES 
CONGREGATED. 
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= TYPICAL OF THE RECENT DELHI RIOTING, WHERE HOOLIGANISM HAS ‘BEEN ADI 
SHOP-LOOTERS AT WORK DURING RIOTS IN THE PAHARGANJ QUARTER, NOT FAR FROM NEW DELIII A CHELMSFORD ROAD SHOP AND BUILDING 
AND THE FASHIONABLE CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, WHICH WAS ALSO LOOTED. 
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WITH A SOLDIER DIRECTING THEM, A TRAIN OF MUSLIM REFUGEES FLEEING WITH THEIR POSSESSIONS 
FROM THE PAHARGANJ QUARTER OF DELHI AND MAKING FOR THE CHELMSFORD ROAD. 


A STAGE IN THE SAVAGE SPIRAL OF RETALIATION: DELHI RIOTS, 


HE frenzy and hysteria which start and perpetuate communal rioting in India are like a contagious rioters 
disease, and the long trails of refugees, with their stories of horror, always tend to spread this establ 
After the Punjab massacres the first large centre to feel the effect of this contagion was would 

It had been hoped that in this, the capital of the new India, as it was of the old, it would points 

be possible to prevent communal feeling, or, if it did arise, to control it. This did not prove Comm 

to be the case, however, and early in September riots, looting, stabbings and shootings became Jami 
increasingly frequent, and at the end of the first week the province was officially declared a | of Ind 

“dangerously disturbed area.’ In many cases the civil police were showing active sympathy with the have 


plague. 
Delhi. 


ONE OF THE MANY ACTS OF ARSON IN DELHI: A BLAZING OIL AND RUBBER 


DUMP IN THE SADR BAZAAR AREA OF OLD DELHI, 
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(ABOVE.) QUEUEING FOR WATER AT 

A TAP IN PURANA KILA, DELHI. 

SMALLPOX WAS REPORTED AMONG 
THE CROWDS OF REFUGEES. 


(RIGHT.) MUSLIM WOUNDED BEING 

DRESSED AT A FIRST-AID STATION 

SET UP IN THE JAMI MASJID MOSQUE, § 
DELHI. 
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HAS ‘BEEN ADDED TO COMMUNAL RIOTING: RIOTERS THROWING LOOT “ 


AND BUILDING A BONFIRE IN THE STREET. THE CHIEF SOURCE OF RETURNING ORDER IN DELHI: BRITISH-OFFICERED GURKHA TROOPS, COMMANDING 


A ROAD JUNCTION IN THE HAUZ SECTION, WITH LORRIED TROOPS ON PATROL. 
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DELHI'S GREATEST PROBLEM AFTER THE HEAT OF THE RIOTING HAD DIED DOWN: A TERRIFIED CROWD 
OF REFUGEES, ONE OF MANY, GATHERED WITHOUT FOOD OR SHELTER ON THE IDGAH MAIDAN. 


WITH ARSON, MURDER AND LOOTING IN THE NEW INDIA’S CAPITAL. 


| rioters, who were often well armed, some using Sten guns and even a Bren. Order was gradually 
| established by the military, and it has been reported that but for the British-officered Gurkhas there 
| would have been a general massacre of Muslims. Muslim refugees gathered in terror at various 
| points, notably at the Purana Kila fort, where their numbers reached 50,000, at the Mohtia Khan 
| Common, where 20,000 huddled together for three days without food or shelter, and at the great 
Jami Masjid mosque. In one day as many as 14,500 were evacuated to Pakistan. Both Governments, 
of India and Pakistan, following on a visit by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Premier of Pakistan, to Delhi, WHERE THOUSANDS OF MUSLIMS SOUGHT SANCTUARY IN DELHI'S 
have agreed on a common policy in attempting to re-establish peaceful conditions. RIOTS : SOME OF THE REFUGEES WHO GATHERED IN THE JAMI MASJID MOSQUE. 
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Appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary to Italy in succession to Sir 

Noel Charies. He is fifty-four and was Am 

dor in Madrid from 1945 until he was withdrawn 

in December last in accordance with the United 

Nations’ resolution. Was Minister at Stockholm 
from 1940 to 1945. 


MR. PIERSON JOHN DIXON. 
Appointed Ambassador to Czechoslovakia in 
succession to Sir Philip Nichols. Has been 
Principal Private Secretary to the Secretary of 
State for — Affairs since 1943. At forty- 
two he is the est British Ambassador. 
\ An pa eee the Foreign 
, in n 1929 id, Ankar: 
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VYSHINSKY 
ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Vyshinsky, the Russian Deputy Foreign Minister, replied 
to Mr. Marshall’s speech of the previous day when he addressed 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on Se 
He accused Britain and the U.S. of violating the 
‘ declared that the United States was _Prepa: ng for a a new war. 


ACCUSED : 
GENERAL 


U.S. AND BRITAIN MR. 


ADDRESSING THE U.N. 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR A. SANDERS. 
Appointed A.O.C.-inC., British Air Forces of 
Occupation in y. He has recently been 
serving in the Department of the Assistant Chief 
of the Air Staff (Training) for duty with the 
Committee for Revision of R.A.F. Manua’ 
Was Air Officer i/c Administration, Bomber 

, R.AF., 1943. 
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MR. LaGUARDIA. 
Died ta ew York on tember 20, aged sixty- 
. wn g U.N.R.R.A., April- 
eee, Served three terms as Mayor 


and Rome. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THB PUBLIC EYE. 
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TRADE TALKS IN LONDON 
OF EIRE, WITH MR. ATTLEE AT DOWNING STREET. 


Mr. de Valera arrived from Eire by air on September 19 for economic discussions with 
Mr. Attlee and members of the Cabinet. A statement was issued which said that “‘ the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries explored in general terms the possibilities of dovetailing, to 
their mutual advantage, plans for increasing supplies from each country to the other.” Later 

Mr. de vom bavi for Paris to attend te Barepenn Economic Conference. 
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\ SIR PHILIP NICHOLS. \ 

\ Appointed Ambassador to the 
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SIR HENRY MACK. 

Appointed British Minister to 
Netherlands in succession to Austria. He is fifty-three and 
Sir Nevile Bland. He is fifty- { | has been serving as British 
one and has been Ambassador | \\_ representative to the Austrian 
to Czechoslovakia since 1942. Government. Was British Civil 
Was Minister to the Czecho- Liaison Officer to Allied C.-in-C. 
slovak Government in London \ in North Africa in 1942 and 
from 1942 until the end of the ' accompanied General Eisen- 
war. He entered the Foreign \ hower to North Africa. 
Service in 1920. \ turned to Foreign Office, 1943. 
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MR. ALEXANDER K. HELM. \ f 
Appointed Minister to Hun- \ i the 
gery. He is fifty-four and has 

m British Political Repre- 
sentative in Hungary since 
1946. Entered the Civil Service |, 
1912. H.M.’s Consul at Addis {| 
Ababa, 1937-39; Counsellor at | 
Washington, 1939-42; Coun | 
sellor, Enis meen Ankara, N 
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Appointed Minister to Finland. 

A Counsellor in H.M. Diplo- 

ae Service, he has been em- 

ployed in the Information 

Department of the Foreign 

ce. The recent appoint- 

ments to Rumania, Finland, 

\ Bulgaria, Hungary and Italy 

\ are the result of the ratification 
\ the peace treaties. 
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THE SULTAN OF JOHORE WITH HIS WIFE, WHO HAS BEEN RECENTLY PROCLAIMED 
SULTANA BY THE WISH OF THE PEOPLE OF JOHORE. 
Lady Marcella Ibrahim, Rumanian wife of the seventy-four-year-old Sultan of Johore, has been 
proclaimed as Sultana of Johore by the wish of the people. She masried the Sultan in 1940 
and went to Malaya with him. Although entreated to leave, she insisted on staying there 
with her husband throughout the Japanese occupation, when they were confined to the palace 
and treated like Prisoners. The Sultana is at present in London 
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MR. HAROLD WILSON. 
Secretary for Overseas Trade; has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the special Government 
committee which is to direct the new export 
drive. This supersedes former allocating com- 
mittees and is in a ition to reach quick 
decisions which Mr. Wilson will be able ‘to 

transmit the Cabinet. 
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MR. REGINALD J. BOWKER 
Will go to Rangoon as High Commissioner early 
in November and, after the transfer of power, 
will become Britain’s first Ambassador to Burma. 
At present he is Minister in Cairo. He is forty- 
six and was educated at Charterhouse and Orie! 
College, Oxford. Was promoted ra Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, 


SPEECH: MR. G. C. 


that the United Nations Charter must be re 
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AIREY. 

Senior Allied Commander in Trieste. On Sep- 
tember 16 when Lieut.-General Lekitch, Com- 
mander of the Fourth Yugoslav Army, threat- 
ened a move which would have infringed the 
Peace treaty, Major-General Airey managed, by 
extreme tact and firmness, to avert a situation 
which might have had far-reaching consequences. 
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MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
Died at Mentone on September 15, aged eighty- 
one. A poet and author, he was better esteemed 
in his thirties (when our photograph was taken) 
than in later lite. His works included a study of 
eorge Meredith ; “‘ The Quest of the Golden 
Girl,” a romantic novel which achieved great 
ccess ;,.poems and essays. 
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A FORTHRIGHT AND FORCEFUL 
MARSHALL ADDRESSING THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
In a speech to the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
September 17, Mr. Marshall, United States’ Secretary of State 


criticised Russia’s non-co-operative attitude and insisted that 
ints at issue must be settled through United Nations 


\ 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST FLYING-BOAT LAUNCHED: THE SHORT -SARO SHETLAND. 
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SHOWING THE IMMENSE SIZE OF BRITAIN’S LARGEST FLYING-BOAT: A TAIL VIEW 
OF THE SHORT-SARO SHETLAND BEFORE IT WAS LAUNCHED AT ROCHESTER, 





A VIEW OF THE NOSE AND PORT-SIDE ENGINES OF THE GIANT FLYING-BOAT: 
fHE SHORT-SARO SHETLAND PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY BEFORE IT WAS LAUNCHED. 





IN THE AIR: THE SHORT-SARO SHETLAND ON A TRIAL FLIGHT AFTER ITS SUCCESSFUL LAUNCH ; A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS THE GREAT DEPTH OF THE HULL 
AND ITS STREAMLINING. THE AIRCRAFT PROVIDES ACCOMMODATION FOR SEVENTY PASSENGERS AND A CREW OF ELEVEN. 


On September 15 Britain’s largest flying-boat, the Short-Saro Shetland, was launched 
at Rochester and has since been carrying out its initial trial flights. The airoraft is 
110 ft. long, has a wing span of 150 ft., and is powered by four Bristol engines which 
give it a maximum speed of 267 m.p.h. and a range of 4650 miles at a cruising speed of 
184 m.p.h. The Shetland has an all-up weight of 130,000 Ib., and provides 


accommodation for seventy passengers and a crew ofeleven. In effect, this flying-boat is 
a civil version of the military Shetland designed during the war, and has two decks and 
a promenade. The first prototype, built during the war, caught fire and burnt out at 
its moorings. It has been stated that the Shetland is destined for ** long-range research 
and development,” but it is hoped that it may be used for airline operations. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 





A FRONTIER CHANGE WHICH TOOK PLACE SMOOTHLY: WORKMEN CHANGING A SIGNBOARD 


A CHANGE WHICH THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY HAS MADE IN THE FRENCH ALPS: FRENCH 
NEAR TENDE, WHICH BY THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY HAS NOW BECOME PART OF FRANCE. 





AUTHORITIES RAISING THE TRICOLOR AT MONT CENIS, AFTER THE ITALIAN EVACUATION. 
When the Italian peace treaty came into force on September 15 mid- Continued.) gained the villages of Brigue and Tende, the head-waters of 
night there were changes of frontier, not only with Yugoslavia (covered certain streams and a hydro-electric power station in the Roja Valley. 
on pages 348-349) but also with France. France has (Continued opposite The inhabitants will opt for their nationality at a plebiscite in October. 
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IN CHATTERTONS OWN WRITING: A HITHERTO UNKNOWN 
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TO THE OLD THE PRESENT LOCATION OF THE MAGNETIC POLE, AS RECENTLY 


ON THE SCENE OF NAPOLEON’S FAREWELL 
ESTABLISHED,NEAR PRINCE OF WALES AND SOMERSET ISLANDS. 


GUARD: A NEW MILESTONE ON THE ROAD OF LIBERATION. 


POEM, RECENTLY DISCOVERED AND NOW AT BRISTOL. 

This MS. poem by Thomas Chatterton (1752-70), the “ Marvellous Boy,” The Road of Liberation is the route taken by General Patton’s column The Magnetic Pole, which is an area rather than a particular point, 
has only recently come to light and is addressed to Michael Clayfield, from Normandy to Bastogne, in the Ardennes. On September 18, in is constantly shifting its location, and as all charts based on magnetic 
a Bristol distiller, and laments the death of Thomas Phillips, a school- a ceremony attended by representatives of the American Legion, survey depend for their accuracy on a knowledge of that location, 
master and friend of Chatterton’s. It is described as “‘ a most inter- France’s Premier, M. Ramadier, inaugurated another milestone, this constant survey is necessary. Aircraft have now provided a usefu! 
esting and important addition to the Bristol Central Library's one standing in the courtyard of the famous Chateau of Fontainebleau. means and scientists of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, in R.C.A.F. 
, The spot is also associated with Napoleon’s farewell to the Old Guard. aircraft, have recently established the Magnetic Pole’s present site. 


collection of Chattertonia.’ 
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TWO FLAME-THROWERS, GRENADES, 
A REVOLVER AND AMMUNITION, AND WHAT APPEAR TO BE PIECES OF ARAB CLOTHING. 


PART OF A JEWISH TERRORIST ARSENAL RECENTLY UNCOVERED IN JERUSALEM, INCLUDING OTHER ITEMS FROM A JEWISH TERRORIST ARSENAL : 
SERVICE-TYPE RIFLES, AMMUNITION, CABLE AND SWITCHES AND CARBOYS OF ACID. 

On September 19 troops and Palestine police are reported to have found an arsenal of assorted contained a couple of flame-throwers. These discoveries have a topical interest, in view of the statement 

terrorists, i made by the Arab rome Ministers after their Lebanen conference, warning the United Nations that should 


weapons, belonging to Jewish i m a cache in the Beit Israel quarter of Jerusalem. As can i 
from our pictures, besides the more usual items of small arms and ammunition, this collection a Jewish State be established in Palestine, inevitable troubles would result in the whole Middle East. 
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ON LAND, SEA, AND IN THE AIR: 
NEWS EVENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


INSPECTING THE COLOUR PARTY OF THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS AT THE 
CEREMONY OF THE CONFERMENT OF THE FREEDOM OF STIRLING: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE REGIMENT. 


On September 20 the 
freedom of the burgh of 
Stirling was conferred 
: upon Princess Elizabeth 
and The Argyll and 
THE CONFERMENT OF THE FREEDOM OF THE BURGH OF STIRLING UPON PRINCESS ELIZA~- Sutherland Highlanders, of 
BETH AND THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS, OF WHICH SHE IS COLONEL-IN- sew Se cour 
CHIEF: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ON THE DAIS, TAKING THE OATH AT THE CEREMONY place on the esplanade 
ON THE ESPLANADE OF STIRLING CASTLE. of Stirling Castle. 








STATED TO BE THE FIRST HELICOPTER EVER LICENSED TO CARRY 
PASSENGERS: A DEMONSTRATION OF THE CAPABILITIES OF THE BELL 
AIRCRAFT MODEL 47B AT HANWORTH. 
Recently a new helicopter, the Bell Aircraft’s Model 47B, was demonstrated before aviation 
experts at the London Air Park, Hanworth. It is claimed to be the first helicopter ever 
s é Pe - paps licensed to carry passengers and can hover in the air or climb and descend like a lift. It is 
CONCRETE UNITs, OF THE TYPE EMPLOYED IN BUILDING THE FAMOUS MULBERRY HARBOUR, BEING fitted with two-way radio, dual controls and four-wheel landing-gear. 
TOWED INTO POSITION TO FORM AN INNER HARBOUR FOR BERTHING DESTROYERS AT 
PORTLAND. EACH UNIT WEIGHS 7700 TONS AND IS 210 FT. LONG, 
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AN AIRCRAFT WHICH HAS FEATURED IN A SENSATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT! A LINE OF NAMED AFTER THE COXSWAIN WHO LOST HIS LIFE IN THE MUMBLES LIFEBOAT DISASTER: 
SIXTEEN fUDOR I. AIRLINERS IN AN ASSEMBLY HANGAR AT WOODFORD, CHESHIRE. THE NEW MOTOR-LIFEBOAT WILLIAM GAMMON, PRESENTED TO THE LOCAL COMMITTEE. 
A broadcast announcement on September 18 that Tudor /. aircraft would probably be converted into On September 20 the thirtieth lifeboat to be given to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution by the 


freighters as they were no longer considered to be a commercial proposition on the North Atlantic route, created Manchester and District branch was handed over to the Mumbles lifeboat committee. The boat has been 
a sensation—and was subsequently denied by the Ministry of Supply. named William Gammon, after the coxswain who was lost off Porthcaw! with his crew on April 23. 
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TREE SLOTHS: A STUDY IN SLOW MOTION. 


REE sloths are not a success judged by normal standards. There are but three 
species of them, occupying a restricted territory in Central and Southern America, 
and from what is known of their’ancestry it may be assumed that they are a dwindling 
race ; although, short of a major catastrophe, such as widespread interference by man, they 
will take a long time to die out. If, on the other hand, success is to be gauged by the 
extent to which they have adapted themselves to their environment, then they have done 
well. They have met competition not by going one better than their rivals, but by going 
one less. In other words, they have relied on slowness instead of speed ; they have reduced 
the tempo of life instead of increasing it. 
We are not in a position to judge what competition the sloths had to meet in former 


times, but it is a safe assumption that they took to the a ee es. 
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trees both to find food and to escape their enemies. At 
all events, they have become almost entirely arboreal. 
The fingers are no longer separate, but combined in a 
flattened paw, serving merely as a seating for the claws 
which have become modified to form long hooks, 
laterally compressed like the teeth of a comb, incapable 
of divaricating from each other. The arms function as 
suspensors by which the beast can hang permanently 
from branches. The hair, which in tropical animals 
functions mainly as a raincoat set so as to throw the 
water off the back, is, in sloths, set in the reverse 
direction, to throw the water off the belly, now per- 
manently directed upwards. Finally, the neck is so 
constructed that the head can be turned right round, 
enabling the animal to look downwards as well as 
upwards. The normal movements of a sloth recall those 
seen in ‘a slow-motion film. They are languid to a 
degree, and the impression is of a lethargic and, one 
would think, almost senseless animal, a notion which 
is, however, delusory. Although little is known of the 
range of its senses, its sight appears to be fairly strong, 
and probably hearing and smell are also. At all events, 
it is readily startled and, if alarmed, seeks to escape 
by rapidly climbing into the trees. 

It should follow, as a natural corollary, that in an 
animal which is going to spend its life, asleep or awake, 
resting or in movement, hanging upside down, the body- 
weight should be reduced to the minimum. There is no 
need for heavy muscles, except in the arms, so we find 
a slight torso and a delicately-built skeleton. In fact, 
the contents of the stomach make up about a quarter 
of its total weight. 

The arboreal habits of the sloth are reflected in the 
structural details of the skeleton, which itself resolves 
into little more than a hanging basket to contain the 
viscera, with the legs as the suspensors. But the most 
striking thing is the absence of neural spines from the 
thoracic and lumbar vertebre. In the normal quadruped 
these support the large muscles activating the legs. 
Where these are suspensors only, as in sloths, the muscles 
will be most strongly developed in the limbs themselves, 
so the need for neural spines is lost. Another feature 
to be noted is the feeble development of the hind-legs, 
and more particularly of the pelvic girdle. This is in 
accordance with habit, for the fore-limbs, like those 
of the gorilla, are the more used. Whether climbing, 
feeding, passing from one branch to another, moving 
over the ground or swimming, it is the arms which 
play the dominant part. 

Although everything in the body is subordinated to 
a topsy-turvy life in trees, a sloth is not, as is sometimes 
said, almost helpless on the ground. While it cannot 
walk in the usual way, it is capable of dragging itself 
over the ground, using the claws of the fore-limbs as 
gtappling-hooks, at a speed of something like two miles 
an hour. It is a powerful swimmer, and by all accounts 
does not hesitate to cross a river. One observer, writing 
in the American journal Natural History recently, has 
described seeing a sloth swimming on its back, with 
powerful strokes of its arms, showing a style worthy of 
an Olympic champion, From time to time, it turned 
its head right round in the characteristic manner, to 
see where it was going. : 

It is obvious that merely hanging from a branch and 
moving lethargically will not afford protection to any 
animal against an alert enemy like a jaguar, the sloth’s 
main enemy. Something more is needed, and in the 
present instance there is the interesting colour device 
associated with the shaggy coat of hair. The surface 
of the individual hairs is grooved. The grooves are 
lined with unicellular algw of the sort which give 
the fine green powdery layer on old walls and fences. 
The coat thus assumes a blackish-grey colour tinged 
with green, looking very like dried-up grass; and 
when the animal hangs with its legs hunched together 
and body curled up, it passes easily for a vegetable 
growth on the branch, or a termites’ nest. A deception 
of this kind is, of course, made the more perfect 
by the habitual stillness of the animal. 

The one question naturally arising in regard to a 
creature that spends its life hanging from branches 
must be: what happens when the young are born? Unfortunately there is little to 
learn on this point. Sanderson, in his ‘“ Caribbean Treasure,” records that the newly-born 
is, with the arms folded, about the size of the palm of the hand, and that at first it 
nestles in the mother’s armpit. For the rest, we know that the young one is carried 
about by the mother, to whose long hair it clings with great tenacity, until it has 
reached an advanced stage of growth. It is a pity we know so little, because there 
must be many problems arising from this unorthodox method of dealing with the 
young, the answers to which would be highly illuminating. Fortunately for the 
mother sloth, there appears to be only. one young at a single birth; or, at least, 
no case of multiple birth is on record. 

Tree sloths are gentle, inoffemsive animals, whose dominating trend is to seek the 
obscurity of either darkness or stillness. At the same time they are not entirely defence- 
less, nor without the spirit to defend themselves. This they do with tooth and claw. 
Those who have kept them in captivity have found that it pays to keep out of reach of the 
long, claw-laden, flailing arms. When annoyed, they growl, froth at the mouth and bare 
their teeth, and Paul L. Swanson, writing in ‘ Fauna,” describes how one bit through his 
shoe: “ A long canine tooth went through the tough leather of the upper and down into 
the sole, just missing the ball of my foot—although the sloth could scarcely be called a 
dangerous beast, it would make a very poor playmate for a child.”"—Mavurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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ILLUSTRATING HOW THE HAIR, WHICH IN TROPICAL ANIMALS FUNCTIONS MAINLY AS 
A RAINCOAT SET SO AS TO THROW THE WATER OFF THE BACK, IS SET IN THE 
WATER OFF THE BELLY, NOW PERMANENTLY 
DIRECTED UPWARDS: A THREE-TOED SLOTH REACHING FOR A NEARBY OBJECT. 


Photograph by Paul L. Swanson, reproduced by Cotrtesy of “ Fauna.” 





SKELETON OF A THREE-TOED SLOTH 
(Bradypus tridactylus) sHOWING HOW THE ANIMAL’S ARBOREAL HABITS ARE 
REFLECTED IN THE STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 

Since the weight of the animal is carried by the arms and every movement is slow, 
there is little development of the large back muscles actuating the limbs and a 
neural spines on the vertebrez. The extteme arboreal habit 
brings the need for being able to turn the head in all directions, so we find a 
longer neck with nine cervical vertebrz instead of the customary mammalian seven. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


RUNKENNESS is in the ascendant. We have had a lost week-end ; now it is a lost 
day, or a lost life, culminating slowly against the mirror-image of a lost world. 

One should not start ‘“‘ Under the Volcano,’’ by Malcolm Lowry (Cape; 9s. 6d.), in any 
spirit of impatience to know what happened. We are in Mexico, in the little town of 
Quauhnahuac, It is November 1939—the Day of the Dead. A storm has come up, out 
of season. The lights of the cinema have failed, as they often do. And M. Laruelle, the 
French film director, is going to-morrow. On his final, melancholy, nostalgic round he 
thinks of the Consul—and of the Consul’s wife, who came back to him. Why on earth 
did she come back? And what drove the Consul to destroy himself? Was it that nasty 
business of the Q-ship in the last war? What sent him plunging downwards, possessed, 
— nS degraded, yet somehow not ignoble? M. Laruelle is 
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mee haunted by those two ghosts. For he loved the 
Consul’s wife. ... 

Then it is 1938—the Day of the Dead ; the day that 
Yvonne came back. The Consul had prayed and howled 
for her return ; she could not stand being without him. 
And this is the long day of their reunion —the only day. 
She finds two old lovers in Quauhnahuac: M. Laruelle, 
and the Consul’s brother Hugh, in the very house. But 
for that stroke of fate, it might have been different ; the 
Consul might even have renounced hell and mescal. 
But as it is, they cannot get near each other. The 
Consul struggles—brief, interminable struggles — then 
slips away for another glass. Yvonne and Hugh lay 
their heads together, and plan a new life for him in 
Canada. And they all go off to Tomalin by bus, to see 
the bull-throwing. It was the Consul’s idea ; he has a place 
in mind—a frightful dive, the gateway to hell and peace. 
If he could get away there, only for one drink. . . . So the 
long day ends with his flight. The other two seek him 
blindly, through storm and jungle ; and all the portents 
of their day—the peasant on his horse, the murdered 
peasant, the plunging horse—work out a catastrophe. 

And still we don’t know why the Consul plunged 
into hell—unless for the thrill of it. He was a poet and 
occultist, a fit explorer of that dark country; and he 
felt like an explorer, on a vital, tremendous quest. No 
doubt the sense of guilt drove him on. But was he 
not as serious as Hugh, the “indoor Marxman,” the 
false romantic, salving his guilt by running ammunition 
to loyalist Spain, though he knew it was all over? 

But this leaves out nearly everything. The back- 
ground, ever-changing and superb, is somehow one 
with the plot. The whole book has an uncommon 
richness. It is wild yet concrete, solid with detail, 
full of twilit complications and of deep waters. You 
look down and down; the bottom is never reached, 
but the reflections are fascinating. 

After that, almost any story would be simple, 
and “The Chasm,’’ by Victor Canning (Hodder and 
Stoughton; gs. 6d.), appears very simple indeed. One 
might even class it as a thriller, but for the suggestion 
of higher issues and the rather slow pace. Edward 
Burgess has taken a job in U.N.R.R.A. because he 
doesn’t want to go home. His three great friends have 
been killed, and he is always meeting them; then, of 
course, they turn into complete strangers. The doctor 
ascribes it to some repression in his mind, which only 
he can deal with ; meanwhile, he ought to go away and 
rest. So he goes to Cappa, a village in the Apennines 
where he spent a night long ago, and from Cappa he is 
led by chance, across a deep ravine, to Montefalcone. 
In his rear the bridge gives way. As it is the only path 
in winter, he is marooned there, with a new love 
and an unsuspected enemy. 

For one of his hallucinations was flesh and blood, 
and knew him when they met in Florence. This man 
is a traitor. He went to Germany, was reported killed 
in a raid on Hamburg—and is now padrone of the 
village, highly respectable, and resolved on murder 
if his old acquaintance should find him out. 

All play their part in the ensuing drama—Piero, a 
lad whom Burgess saved at the bridge; Piero’s sister, 
Gemma ; Bista, her betrothed ; Angelo, her father ; even 
Tant’ Lucia, that malicious old bag of bones. But they 
play it blindly ; only the two principals know what it 
is all about. From the moment when “ Riccioni"’ 
betrays himself the duel is on. He will not strike in the 
village ; but promptly afterwards—when the bridge of 
logs has been replaced—that will be the time. This 
blind action of subordinates is well devised, and leads 
to an effective climax. And the people are always good 
enough, or rather more. The pace is rather slow, as I 
said, and the hero’s spiritual state unimpressive. 

“Family Group,’’ by Beatrice Kean Seymour 
(Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), describes, at what seems length, 
a week-end in Sussex. One Dwyford girl is living with 
her parents; the other comes down from London, and 
finally the son turns up unexpectedly. They are all in 
some post-war mess. With Sorrel it is her husband John. 
He has come back a stranger, they quarrel about the 
child, she can’t go on living with him. Vere is being 
divorced from her actor-husband because she loves a German. An exile, an anti-Nazi— 
but a German. And Wing, her darling brother, simple won't hear of it. 

Things will come right again for Sorrel—she cheers up wonderfully when she finds that 
it is only another woman. But the change in Wing goes too deep. Vere cannot reach him, 
and their conflict must end in tragedy. All this, the work of an experienced novelist, is 
quite lifelike—especially the kind, conventional, helpless parents, and the sullen Sorrel, 
who has become so trying in the house. But it hardly seems to get anywhere. The origin 
of Wing’s neurosis, Vere’s married life—one can’t care about them. They only serve to 
fill in the time. 

“‘ Pick Your Victim,’’ by Pat McGerr (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), has a good idea. At least, it 
strikes one as a good idea. Marines in the Aleutians will read anything, even the scraps 
of paper used to fill up a Christmas box. On one scrap there is a murder item; Paul 
Stetson of S.U.D.S. (the Society to Uplift Domestic Service) has admitted to the murder of 
a S.U.D.S. officer. Now, Pete used to work in S.U.D.S. ; he knows them all—and, of course, 
he wants to know who was murdered. But the name is torn away. 

His friends make a book on it. Pete is to tell them all about the S.U.D.S. he knew— 
and each will choose a victim. He does, and that is the story. It is lively enough, and 
S.U.D.S. is certainly a revelation. But unfortunately that’s all ; just when we should be 
getting to the climax, it is all over. Perhaps not such a good idea, K. Jonn, 
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AN UPSIDE-DOWN LIFE IN SLOW MOTION: 
STUDIES OF THE SLOTH AT ALL AGES. 


CAPABLE OF A SPEED OF TWO MILES PER HOUR ON THE GROUND: A SLOTH CROSSING OPEN 
COUNTRY BY DRAGGING ITS BODY FORWARD BY THE EXTENDED FORE-LEGS. 


A TWO-TOED SLOTH WITH HER BABY-—-THE YOUNG CLING TO THEIR MOTHERS WITH 
ALMOST GLUELIKE TENACITY AND ARE INCONSPICUOUS AGAINST THEIR FUR, 


“100K AT ME!” A YOUNG SLOTH DISPLAYS ITS CLIMBING POWERS BY CLINGING WITH 
THREE FEET TO A SMOOTH UPRIGHT POLE, AND ASSUMES A CHILDLIKE ATTITUDE, 


MONG recent arrivals at the London Zoo are four sloths, which can now be seen 
suspended in their cages and enjoying their captivity in that leisurely fashion which 
earned them their name. These slow-moving inhabitants of the ferests of Central and 
South America may well cause visitors to the Zoo to reflect in company with Sir Alan 
Herbert, ‘‘ It may be life, but ain’t it slow?" An article on the Sloth appears on the 
facing page, describing its curious arboreal life and the changes this has brought about in 
its skeleton. The Sloths are divided into two groups—the Three-Toed Sloths (Bradypus) 
and the Two-Toed Sloths (Cholepus), but actually these animals lack real toes and cling 
to the branches with their claws. Both groups have three “ toes,”’ or claws, on the hind- 
limbs. Although adapted for arboreal life, the Sloth is sometimes compelled to cross open 
ground, and it then progresses by extending its fore-legs, securing a purchase with its claws, 
and dragging the body forward, and in this way can even traverse smooth, concrete roadways. MANGENG MRAD DOWNWARDS WITH PERFECT CONFIDENCE: A TWO-TOED SLOTH ON 17S 
Photographs by Paul L. Swanson, Reproduced by Courtesy of “* Fauna.” TRAVELS THROUGH THE FOREST, WHEN IT RARELY VENTURES ON THE GROUND. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF WAR; AND 
OTHER TOPICAL PICTURES. 


Es tne 


COMMEMORATING THE VICTIMS OF THE 
GATHERED IN BERLIN AT THE ANNUAL CEREMONY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
The annual ceremony of remembrance for the victims of the Nazi concentration camps took The third anniversary of the Battle of Arnhem took place on September 17. There was an official service 
in the Lustgarten, Berlin. Twenty-five thousand former inmates gathered there, of commemoration at the British Airborne Troops’ Cemetery at Oosterbeek, where Dutch civilians joined 
“uniforms.” A flame was kindled in a with five hundred pilgrims—next-of-kin, demobilised and serving soldiers—in paying tribute to those 
large bowl, which was surrounded with who fell in one of the most glorious actions of the war. In the afternoon the pilgrims joined a procession 
wreaths, a tribute from the survivors. from the Arnhem market-place to the memorial at Arnhem Bridge, where wreaths were laid. 


NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMPS: SUR f = THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARNHEM BATTLE: DUTCH CITIZENS LAYING 


WREATHS ON THE MONUMENT AT OOSTERBEEK, NEAR ARNHEM. 


lace recently " 
representing every camp, and many were dressed in camp 


DONITZ’S FLAG; AND FITTINGS FROM HITLER’S CHANCELLERY : 
AN OUTRAGE BY EGYPTIAN HOOLIGANS: THE QUEEN VICTORIA FOUNTAIN AT PORT SAID, BEFORE (LEFT) SHOWN AT A RECENT ARMY EDUCATION EXHIBITION. 
AND AFTER (RIGHT) DESTRUCTION BY A DEMONSTRATING CROWD, The now permanent home of the Army School of Education is Eltham 
, os : te n . at Palace (shown in a picture below), the once favourite resort of the 
On September 11. following the Security Council’s retusal of Egypt’s demands, there were demonstrations against Britain Medieval kings of England. On September 15 there was opened there an 
and the United Nations at both Port Said and Alexandria. At the former place the Queen Victoria fountain was exhibition of the teaching aids devised to help the soldier’s education. 
destroyed, the de Lesseps statue injured and stones thrown at the American Consulate and the Bible Society’s offices. The exhibit above comes from the For Office se i 
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ON ITS WAY TO BECOME A PERMANENT WAR MEMORIAL: THE TANK USED BY FIELD ONCE A FAVOURITE COUNTRY RESORT OF MEDIAVAL KINGS, AND NOW “ THE 
MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN HIS ADVANCE FROM EGYPT TO GERMANY, AFTER ITS EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY OF THE ARMY”: ELTHAM PALACE, KENT, WITH ITS MOAT, 
ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL DOCKS FROM AUSTRIA. NOW THE PERMANENT HOME OF THE ARMY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 
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“THE HUMAN FORM IN | SOME EXAMPLES FROM A 
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INDIAN SCULPTURE. V. AND A.” EXHIBITION. 
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HANUMAN, THE INDIAN MONKEY HERO: N 
A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY BRONZE CASTING | 
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\ 
\ FROM THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. \ 
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AVALOKITESUARA, A MAGNIFICENT COPPER \ \ A GANDHARUA, OR CELESTIAL MUSICIAN, SANDSTONE, A BRONZE TORSO OF THE BUDDHA: OF SIAMESE 
FIGURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FROM TENTH CENTURY. THE GANDHARUAS WERE SEMI-DIVINE ORIGIN, SEVERE AND UNDECORATED, AND 


TIBET: A NOTABLE EXHIBIT. \ BEINGS CREATED BY BRAHMA AND NUMBERED 6333. DATING FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Continued.) 

examples from the 
Indus Valley sites 
which date from 2800 
to 2300 B.C. The 
second contains works 
of the Early Period 
(third century B.C. to 
fifth century A.D.), 
and shows the impact 
of the semi-Western, 
or Graco - Buddhist, 
school on the _ in- 
digenous tradition, 
the two blending into 
the Gupta Period 
style. The third 
covers the Medieval 
and Late Medieval 
Periods and the es- 
tablishment of a fixed. } 
iconography. The 
remaining sections 
show the human form 
used as architectural 
motifs, and men and 
animals, a group to 
illustrate the Indian 
sculptor’s feeling of 
kinship with animal 

life. 


(All the pictures on this 
page, except that of — 
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\ YAKSHIS, OR ATTENDANTS OF THE GOD KUBERA: RED SANDSTONE SCULPTURES FROM right reserved and of the BUDDHA IN HIS YOUTH, WHEN KNOWN AS THE PRINCE 
A JAIN STUPA, AT MATHURA, IN OUDH. OF ABOUT THE SECOND CENTURY A.D. coat bp Comes y A SIDDHARTHA: BASALT, AURANGABAD CAVES, 500 A.D. 
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PERSIAN POTTERY FROM A NEW | 
SOURCE: VASES AND A FIGURE. 


~\ “GURGAN ” POTTERIES RECENTLY 
A DISCOVERY WHICH ADDS A = N 
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N AN UNUSUAL BLUE VASE (12 INS. HIGH), RECENTLY DISCOVERED } 
\ IN REMARKABLE CONDITION AT GUMBAD-I-KABUZ, NORTH-EAST PERSIA. \ 
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ANOTHER LUSTRE VASE FROM THE GUMBAD-I-KABUZ FIND. 


\ A LARGE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
THE DECORATION INCLUDES AN INSCRIPTION, (13 INS. HIGH.) 
4 


I3TH-CENTURY PERSIAN CERAMICS: A 13-IN.-HIGH LUSTRE VASE. 
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N this and the facing page we give some examples 

of Persian pottery of the thirteenth century. 
Apart from their intrinsic beauties, these pieces have 
several aspects of especial interest. In the first place, 
several of them bear inscriptions which indicate that 


Continued.) 

at the ancient site of Gumbad-i-Kabuz. The styles of 
these new finds are not, however, new for the most part 
and are like the well-known Rayy, Kashan and Saveh 
wares, and there can be little doubt that in the Persia 
of those days the potters at all the manufacturing 


they were made at Gurgan, a previously unknown 
source; and secondly, the circumstances of their dis- 
covery are better known than usual and the means 
whereby they had survived so long and in such excellent 
condition are also established. In North-East Persia, 
a river called the Gurgan runs into the south-east 
corner of the Caspian Sea. Some way inland there stands 
on its banks a town of the same name and nearby 
another place called Gumbad-i-Kabuz. Recent excava- 
tions at the latter have disclosed considerable quantities 
of ceramic wares of exceptional quality. Most of the 
pieces found are unbroken. This is due to the fact 
that they were found stored in terracotta jars filled 
with sand—a method of packing which has proved 
extremely efficient, as nearly all of these delicate ceramic 
wares were found to be in exactly the same perfect 
condition as when they left the hands of the original 
potter. This very important discovery not only brings 
a large contribution to the already known thirteenth- 
century Persian ceramic wares, but adds a new name 
to the already known manufacturing centres. Several 
of the pieces found carry signatures and dates. Aijl the 
signatures disclosed are said to be of potters hitherto 
unknown, and the dates and the indication of ** Gurgan” 
as the place of manufacture show that the pieces were 
made in Gurgan at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, between 1213 and 1223 A.D. And for this 
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centres tried to satisfy the taste of the buyers and that 
the same taste for lustre ware or blue glazed pottery 
prevailed all over the country. Nearly all the pieces 
yet seen of this recent find are of these types, but there 
are also a very few of the Kashan “* blue and black ” 
which are very fine examples of the type. Though such 
discoveries of unbroken and well-preserved pottery are 
extremely rare, it must be recalled that a similar dis- 
covery was reported made at Sultanabad, where quite 
a number of pieces were found in the same condition 
as the Gumbad-i-Kabuz finds. The Sultanabad pottery 
was also enclosed in large terracotta jars and packed 
in sand, and the theory put forward then was that the 
excavators had come across the stores of some pottery 
dealer who lived in Sultanabad at the time of its 
destruction and that the wares found were most probably 
part of his hidden and unpacked merchandise. The 
more elaborate, large-scale excavations made at 
Gumbad-i-Kabuz appear to confirm this opinion, though 
it seems possible that, whereas in Sultanabad one or 
several stores were discovered, in Gumbad-i-Kabuz the 
excavators may have discovered a “‘ potters’ quarter” 
in the town. This would explain why ceramics only 
were found and absolutely nothing else, whereas if the 
excavations had been made in an ordinary residential 
quarter there is no doubt that all kinds of the usual 
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wood- and metal-work and common utensils would have 
been found. It is as yet too early to give a definite 
(Continued on facing page, centre. 


reason this series is beginning to be known as Gurgan 
pottery, although nearly all of it was actually discovered 
[Continued opposite. 
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| AN UNUSUAL POTTERY FIGURE OF A MAN, WITH YELLOW HEAD AND BLUE 
BODY, 8 INS. HIGH, RECENTLY EXCAVATED IN NORTH-EAST PERSIA. 
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A LUSTRE VASE WITH SPOUT AND HANDLE, I3TH-CENTURY PERSIAN \ TYPICAL OF THE GUMBAD-I-KABUZ FIND: A HANDLED LUSTRE JUG, \ \ REMARKABLE AS COMING FROM A VIOUSLY UNKNOWN SOURCE 
PART OF A DISCOVERY RECENTLY MADE. (12 INS. HIGH.) \ \ CARRYING AN INSCRIPTION. (7 INS. HIGH.) i OF PERSIAN CERAMICS: A I4-IN.-HIGH LUSTRE JUG 
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NTLY | EXCAVATED AT GUMBAD-I-KABUZ : a wm EXQUISITE PERSIAN PLATES FROM 
DS A | NEW NAME TO PERSIAN ART. me > A NEW AND IMPORTANT FIND. 
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A LUSTRE BOWL, 8 INS. IN DIAMETER, THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
WORK AND AMONG THE FINE PIECES FOUND AT GUMBAD-I-KABUZ. 


Continued from facing page.) | 

opinion, as Gumbad-i-Kabuz was a town completely 
destroyed by invading armies and no further evidence 
has yet been found. Whether, however, the potteries 
discovered belonged to wealthy inhabitants or were 
part of dealers’ stocks, their discovery makes an im- 
portant and interesting addition to Iranian art. Of 
the examples which we give, as far as can be judged 
purely from photographs, the most remarkable or un- 
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FIND. \ IN THE BEST KASHAN STYLE, A BLUE, WHITE AND BLACK PLATE the foot and the unusual pottery figure a A REMARKABLY FINE BLUE AND BLACK PLATE, COMPARABLE aie 
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» LUSTRE WITH BLUE AND CARRYING A FLORAL DESIGN: COMPARABLE | WITH A DESIGN OF FAWNS IN LUSTRE WITH BLUE: AN 8-IN.-DIAMETER } AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE LARGE PLATE (15 INS. DIAMETER) Ix 
WITH KNOWN WORK BUT FROM A NEW SOURCE. (8 INS. DIAMETER.) \ PLATE, FROM THE RECENT NORTH-EAST PERSIAN FIND. | LUSTRE ; ONE OF THE GEMS OF A LARGE COLLECTION JUST DISCOVERED. 
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LONG DISTANCE. 


L esr lately some of the theatre’s long-distance champions have been assembling in 











London. “ The Farmer’s Wife,’’ which ran for 1329 performances during the 
‘twenties, is back again; ‘“ Perchgnce to Dream,” soon to end, has scored 1000 
performances at the Hippodrome; and we have seen four American stayers : “‘ Tobacco 
Road,” dolorous and squalid picture of a farm in Georgia, which for obvious reasons has 
not passed our Censor, but has appeared at a private theatre ; the amiable frivol of “ Life 
With Father,” at the Savoy; Drury Lane’s sun-burst of 
“ Oklahoma ! ” ; and, fourth, “ The Voice of the Turtle,” 
a song no longer hear in the land. Of these, both “ Life 
With Father,” which gudes amiably down the years, and 
“* Tobacco Road ” (a total of 3182 performances) reached 
the 3000 mark on Broadway. 

Statisticians cherish the long-run records. Yet, as John 
Parker says in his majestic ‘‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre,” 
the system is of relatively recent growth ; there were no 
runs, as we think of them, until after the passing of the 
Theatres Act of 1843, which unfettered the monopoly- 
bound London stage. Since the early 'sixties nearly 2000 
plays have lasted for 100 or more consecutive performances. 

The really long runs, not the quarter- or half-milers, but 
the marathon plays that find their right rhythm after the 
first 500 performances, settle so surely into the West End 
programme that the keen playgoer almost forgets them. 
He has seen them in the early days ; his eye flickers over 
them in the list ; and it is with repeated shocks that he 
hears news of the 6ooth performance, the 7ooth, and so 
onwards through the endurance test. Many actors find 
the long-run system wearying: true, they are in per- 
manent employment, but they have lost the early prick 
of enthusiasm : routine wears them down. During the war 
the veterans clogged production. Theatres were steadily 
occupied ; plays lined up, waiting for a metropolitan shop- 


Really Necessary? ” could run for nearly 1000 performances. 

This kind of thing—superfluous lags the veteran on 
the stage—hardly helps the art of the theatre, though backers have 
every reason to be happy. But, however we regret the effects of 
the long-run system, there is a certain excitement in seeing 2 play’s 
total grow, especially when it has had a struggle in its youth. 
“* The Farmer’s Wife,” for instance, survived because of Sir Barry 
Jackson’s belief in it ; he kept it going at its doubtful birth, and 
saw months run into years. (Although it is fashionable to under- 
rate the Devon orchard comedies, they have more glow and relish 
than most of the slick gum-chum comedies that have berattled 
our theatre.) Another surprising long-runner was ‘“‘ The Wind and 
the Rain,” a gentle comedy about Scottish medical students which 
crept quietly upon the stage of the St. Martin’s during 1933 and 
did not leave until its roorst performance. 

Of course, the London theatre’s champion, which it will take 
long to cut down, is Oscar Asche’s “‘ Chu-Chin-Chow.” It opened 
at His Majesty’s in August 1916, and was still in the West End 
lists during July 1921: a total of 2238 performances. Its story 
is curious. The stage owes “‘ Chu” to a wet day in Manchester. 
Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton were touring in Shakespeare early 
in 1916: on a Monday in Manchester it rained so hard that they 
abandoned golf and sought something to do. ‘“‘ Why not write 
that pantomime you're always talking of?" Lily Brayton 
suggested. Whereupon Asche did, dictating it direct to a typist. 
By the end of the week it was half-finished; there was a fort- 
night’s gap, and then, in Glasgow, Asche dictated the second half 
of the book and lyrics. On returning to London he met Frederic 
Norton, whom he knew only slightly, at the Green Room Club, and 
mentioned the script to him ; Norton read it and agreed to write 
the music. On August 31, 1916, “ a musical play of the East’ 
airived at Tree’s famous His Majesty’s; five years later it had 
made more than three million pounds. Yet, said Asche, -a 
foreign revue-producer prophesied a run of six weeks. 

“Chu” kept to the same stage throughout its run. 
“* Blithe Spirit,’’ Noel Coward’s ingenious farce, which 
came into second place during the late war with its run 
of 1997 performances—what caused it to be short- 
winded with the 2000 in sight ?—-whisked from theatre 
to theatre with several changes in its cast. ‘* Me and 
My Girl,” the third British runner, did its Lambeth 
Walk for 1646 performances from the summer of 1937, 
and there have been two hearty revivals since. For 
the rest, British plays of more than 1000 performances 
have included ane comic opera, six farces, three musical 
plays, three comedies, and one romantic drama. The 
first of these was John Gay’s “‘ The Beggar's Opera,” 
which in 1728 was performed on sixty-two occasions 
—an extraordinary record for those days—and which, 
from June 1920 onwards, Nigel Playfair kept at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, for 1463 performances. It was 
a pleasure to find John Gay’s name at Hammersmith 
lately, in the revue “ Tuppence Coloured,” a production 
(devised by Laurier Lister, with a regiment of authors) 
of both grace and needled wit in the proper “* Riverside 
Nights” tradition. We have been short of revues: 
now, after “Tuppence Coloured,” has come that 
whirling evening with the Hales, “‘ One, Two, Three!” 
at the Duke of York's Theatre. 

Back to the long runs: New York has three plays 
above the “ Chu” record: “‘ Tobacco Road” (ended 
now) and “ Life With Father” (still running), and 
the sentimental comedy of “ Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
which had only r28 performances in London but The “ t 
survived on Broadway for five years. ‘‘ Oklahoma!” 
@ permanent feature of the New York landscape, 
ranks next; it is likely to stay for a long time at 
London’s Drury Lane. But at present the record 
for a double event, or Atlantic straddle, is held by Joseph Kesselring’s master-work in 
the farcical-macabre, “ Arsenic and Old Lace,” which had 1444 performances on 
Broadway and 1337 in London. 

It would appear, though, that the crown belongs neither to New York nor London. 
John Parker says of the old temperance drama ‘“ The Drunkard,” written by “‘ W. H. 
Smith and a Gentleman,” that, “ revived at the Theatre Mart, Los Angeles, on July 6, 
1933, it was still running at that theatre on July 5, 1946, having completed thirteen 
years’ continuous run, with a total to date of 4745 performances.” Here one can only 

observe, in the undying words of Mr. Peggotty, “I’m Gormed—and I can’t say 
no fairer than that!” J. C. Trewin. 
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IN A DECOR WHICH COULD ONLY HAVE COME FROM THE MIND OF EMMET: 
‘ +1, “ MAX ADRIAN AS THE THOROUGHLY UNHINGED SIGNALMAN 1N ONE OF THE 
window, while such a piece as, say, ‘‘ Is Your Honeymoon SCENES OF LAURIER LISTER’S SPARKLING REVUE “TUPPENCE COLOURED,” 
AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 





JOYCE GRENFELL AS “‘ THE COUNTESS OF COTELY " IN A WICKEDLY 
FUNNY SKETCH OF HER OWN WRITING : ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS 


or “ TUPPENCE COLOURED,” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 





IN A BALLET WHICH RECALLS THE FRENCH TAPESTRY EXHIBITION : 

ASHMOLE, PATRICIA PAGE, FELICITY GRAY, JULIA FALLS AND ANDRE DE GUAY IN 
ONE OF THE BALLET SCENES OF “ TUPPENCE COLOURED. 

In his article on this page, Mr. J. C. Trewin refers to the “ grace and Deeded wit ”” of 

brilliant revue at the Lyric, H 


charming songs 
sasted to teunaier te 0 Went Med theatre shortly. 
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STRANGE PLACES AND QUEER PEOPLE. 


RAVEL books with a difference are becoming quite a literary vogue. John Drum- 
mond’s “ A Candle in England ’’ (Duckworth ; 10s. 6d.) follows a line seldom taken. 

His cousinly godfather, Henry Howard, Earl of Effingham, left him a copious collection 
of notes about places he had visited. Mr. Drummond decided to fashion them into a book, 
and this “ led me to many extremely interesting people and places, the study of a great 
number of books and documents, and the playing of a highly interesting game in which I 
tried to put myself back to the feeling and the emotions 
of the period.” He begins by slipping about through 
Old Crome’s life and around his country, and passes us 
on to Stevenage and Henry Trig, who was “ buried ”’ in 
the rafters of his barn ; up the Great North Road to meet 
Daniel Lambert and the redoubtable Jeffery Hudson ; and 
so to Bonnie Dundee, the Petrarch country, the Albert 
Memorial and the town of Montbard, made famous by 
Buffon ; to Canova, in Italy, and to Bossuet at the French 
Court. The chapter from which the book takes its title 
tells not only of Ridley and Latimer, but of Elizabeth 
Barton, the “ prophetess,”” of Edmund Spenser and 
Sir Philip Sidney and of Gloriana herself. This gives some 
indication of Mr. Drummond’s method as he makes his 
unusual pilgrimage across England and the Continent. 

Mr. Drummond concludes with a chapter on William 
Penn. For those who want to know more about this 
famous man and the heiress who, after rejecting many 
earlier suitors, married him in 1672, L. V. Hodgkin 
(Mrs. John Holdsworth) has written ‘“ Gulielma ”’ 
(Longmans ; 15s.). Gulielma Maria Posthuma Springett, 
daughter of Sir William Springett, was born, as her name 
indicates, after her father’s death in February 1644. 
She and Penn were married, after a long betrothal, in 
the drawing-room at King John’s Farm, Chorley Wood. 
Mrs. Holdsworth does more than tell of these two; by 
means of quotations from contemporary journals and 
letters, she gives a vivid study of the early Quakers who 
lived near Jordans. Yet, strangely enough, Gulielma 
herself kept no journal, and only three of her letters have sur- 
vived. It is from the writings of her intimates—Mary Proude, 
her mother, Isaac Penington, her stepfather, Thomas Ellwood, 
her friend, and William Penn—that the portraits emerge. From 
Mary Proude we learn much of Puritan country life in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The diary of her early days 
lay hidden for nearly forty years behind the wainscoting of a 
room at William Penn’s house at Warminghurst, in Sussex. 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of Harvard, contributes an 
appendix containing letters which passed between Penn and 
Gulielma during their engagement, as well as other Penn 
documents discovered by him and never previously published. 

Gulielma was born at Ringmer, the little Sussex village 
beyond Lewes where Gilbert White used to stay with an aunt 
whose enchanting name was Rebecca Snooke. Esther Meynell 
reveals this in one of the most fascinating guide-books imagin- 
able. ‘“ Sussex ’’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.) is the first of a new series 
of County Books produced under the editorship of Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald. The aim is to give “ a true and lively picture of each 
county and its people set against the background which has made 
it what it is.” If every succeeding volume reaches the standard 
set by Mrs. Meynell, it will be an outstanding series for all time 
When complete, every county in England will have been covered ; 
two books will have been devoted to the mainland of Scotland, 
two to Ireland, and one each to Waies, the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Isles, the Western Isles, Skye and the Inner Hebrides. 
Orkney, Shetland. 

Another new series called “ Vision of England ”’ is edited by 
Clough and Amabel Williams-Ellis. It opens with ‘ Derbyshire,’’ 
by Nellie Kirkham (Paul Elek ; 9s. 6d.), who has the assistance 
of Malvina Cheek, the artist, to bring out her impressions of the 
Derbyshire countryside. Pages of photographs also help the 
reader to realise this “‘ county of living beauty, of wild 
moors, of incomparable white-cragged dales, of green, 
stone-walled uplands with blue-grey distances.’’ Miss 
Kirkham writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
whether she be telling of Fin Cop, where, thousands of 
years ago, a man was buried face-downwards with a 
slab of black marble on his skull and a small, fiat, 
circular stone, coated with a kind of yellow stucco 
and varnished, beside him, or of old coaching inns. 

Miss Kirkham says Buxton claims to be the highest 
market-town in England, standing 1000 ft. above sea- 
level. This titbit of topography appears to have been 
overlooked by Egon Jameson, whose ‘“ One Thousand 
Curiosities of Britain ’’ (Herbert Joseph; 10s. 6d.) is 
an amazing compilation of the strange things which 
surround us: queer places and buildings, survivals 
of old customs, unusual physical factors and other 
oddities. We learn that the earliest recorded inhabitant 
of Britain was called Eolithicus and lived in the hills 
near Cromer some 500,000 years ago, and that in 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, there is the most beautiful 
dance-hall in the world, with room for 10,000 people. 
Between these extremes the inquisitive can amuse 
themselves in every corner of our land. But no 
index leads to any particular place. 

Somewhat akin to the English County books— 
though the publishers suggest a counterpart to Arthur 
Mee’s “‘ The King’s England "’—is a series devoted to 
France which Alan Houghton Brodrick is editing. It 
opens with “ Normandy ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton; 18s.), 
and the editor explains that what he has tried to do is 
it is‘ to note every place of interest." So, after a general 

introduction, we are taken alphabetically from Aizier 
to Yville-sur-Seine, to learn much that the average 
guide-book omits and to be spared much that the average guide-book could well do without. 

To answer such questions as “‘ What sort of a place is Sweden ? "’, “* What sort of people 
are the Swedes ?”’, Edric A. Hille has written ‘‘ Swedish Life and Landscape ’’ (Paul Elek ; 
12s. 6d.). Briefly, his reply to the first is that Sweden is very much of a world unto itself, 
very modern, unquestionably fascinating, but in some ways remote and primitive. To 
summarise the answer to the second is not so easy. The Swedes are hospitable ; nobody 
there cuts quite so much ice as “‘ the educated man " ; Swedish women are most versatile ; 
one of the fundamental characteristics of the people is moderation. Mr. Hille touches, 
often lightheartedly and humorously, on the various aspects of Swedish life, and in so 
doing paints a useful and attractive picture for the would-be tourist—W. R. Catvert. 
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Size: 12 x 73 by 72 inches. - = 
AC/DC £14:14:0 (plus £3:3:3 Purchase Tax) 


HERE’S THE 


&FE.C. compact move ~ CALCUTTA ) 


THE BEST “second set ” yet ! A trim little 5-valve, all- is 80 miles inland and is India’s largest 
wave radio, cleanly encased in coloured plastics with simple port. Lister-Blackstone Marine engines are 
tuning and fine performance. For use on A.C. or D.C. used for auxiliary and propulsion duties 


mains, giving real G.E.C. reception plus quality of repro- and a service organization is established 


‘ a ;, at this and other principal ports. 
duction out of all proportion to its size. See it and hear it. P oui 


Ask your dealer. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


DURSLEY GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 








The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 














A good stock of 


ready-to-wear 


OVERCOATS 


. allows you some choice of 
pattern, cloth and style, at ieast 
until the first cold snap sends 


men hurrying to our doors. 
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JACOB’S ie 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St. W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 








water biscuits 





ALDERSHOT, BOURNEMOUTH, BRISTOL, CAMBERLEY, MANCHESTER, PORTSMOUTH 
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DIGBY MORTON 
is inspired by the 
unusual beauty of 
a Celanese’ fabric.. 
.. and creates this 
strikin S ¢ evenin g coat 
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MOTOR BOATS 


of all types for commercial service 


MARINE ENGINES 


from 7} to 130 b.h.p. 


Sept. 27, 1947 


38 ft. 
Genera! Service 
Launch 











JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1, 
Ship and Boat Builders, Marine Engineers, Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 


ENGLAND 

















HARRY HALD 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 


for Men, Women, and Children 
are now obtainable, ready-to- 
wear, from many leading Out- 
fitters who are our Appointed 
Agents, and who also have 
stocks of our HUNTINHALL 
Hacking Jackets. Name of 
nearest Appointed Agent will 
be sent gladly on request. 
For made-to-measure Hunting 
and Riding Clothes you should 
of course still deal direct with 


HARRY HALL 
Sporting, Civil, & Service 
Tailors & Ontfitters 
235, 237 
REGENT STREET 


LONDON, Wl 
RBGent 6601 (5 lines) 
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THE COMMON COLD 


—a plan for 


Every year, many thousands of 
people successfully avoid colds 
with the help of Serocalcin. Its 
use, both in the prevention and 
treatment of the common cold, 
has given consistently satisfac- 
tory results, Serocalcin is not 
infallible, but its record is such 
that it merits a trial by everyone 
subject to colds. 


course sixty 
bios cons Bh, Treat- 
ment pack of 20 tablets - 3/4}. 





its prevention 
Prevention of Colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken 
daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ 
immunity from co 

Treatment of an eulising Cold 
Three tablets are taken moe 
times daily. Commenced in the 
early stages of a cold this often 
clears up the attack in 3 to 4 
days. Serocalcin is suitable for 
a and children. 
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SEROCALCIN... 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF C 

















BAPPENESS 
SECURI TY 


of family life surround the 
children in t Homes. 


Please share in the care 
of their 


7,500 
GIRLS and BOYS 


10/- 


feeds one child for 7 days. 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not 
receive Allowances for 
the Children in their care. 

















Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 
Holland 





‘Cocina Termal Esse’ 


- means ‘ ESSE heat storage cooker * 
in Argentina and other Spanish speaking 
countries, and signifies the modern cooker 
with the low fuel cost — valued equally 
at home and overseas. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
(Prop.: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854) 


Head Office & Works : Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
Advisory Department: 46, Davies St., London, W.1. 




















KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
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When the last Guinea was Minted 








maintaining the breed with the new 

















“ 
: Many musty old records remind us that our sign hung in Lombard 
: Street when Black Ivory and Guinea Gold were everyday topics of 
: conversation between bankers and 
: 
Let their customers. ‘‘Appeal in a car is not unlike appeal in a human being, 
7 The efficiency of our modern account- something rather indefinable, but often a combination of 
L L QO \ D & ing and calculating machines reminds individuality with irreproachable manners, the best of 
us that we have moved with the times. which is modesty. It is just so with the MD ; for it 


ai > a : : J = e . ” 
B A N The last Guinea was minted in 1813, accomplishes so much and makes so little to-do over it. 
aad Vide {utocar’’ 9th May, 194 
but the friendliness for which this Bank uit! 


look after your is renowned has survived all changes 


interests of outlook and method. Price £525 .0.0 ex works 


[oA 
plus purchase tax £146.11 .8 Guf f 
THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES NE 








The NEWMARKET PLATE Yue Ladi hace 





The Newmarket Town Plate was in- “~~ i, 
a 


stituted by King Charles || in 1664 4 e. “. 
to be run on the second Thursday in - F ne 
October for ever. Two ladies first a 
rode in 1924. The first ladies’ wir 
came in the following year, when Miss 
Eileen Joel rode Mrs. Walter Eari's 
bay gelding Hogier into first place 
trom a field of eight, of which five 
were lady jockeys 















‘You pays yer money 


and it’s pure chance large numbers of Creda Electric 


set vour monev’s Cookers. Electric Water Heaters. 


whether you g 


worth or not. Don’t risk it— Irons. Fires and other domestic 
buy the products of a reputable appliances are going all over the 
firm. or do without for now. world. Fortunately, there are 


And if it’s electrical, plump for still some for the shops at home. 


CREDA —the best at every Your Electricity Showrooms or 
point. Electrical Retailer will get their 
From the new Cceda factory— share. so * put your name down’ 
half-a-million square feet of it— and be sure of yours 


icicles cas 7 Very light — Very compact and very 
Electric Cookers, Water 

good. Its entirely novel case opens 

the most convenient way. Since 1924 

the ladies have had a race of their own— 


THE BEST AT Kershaws offer them 7 * 21, weight only 


Heaters, Irons. Fires, 
Kettles, ete. 
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EVERY POINT a race glass especially 10} ozs., coated 
optics, 
E>. aa 
designed for their 
ie Rae £15-15-0 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM — A @) COMPANY pleasure—and profit. a ncluding P.T. on case 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This period GE Ry He Pee 
resold, hired out or otherw of by way cf Trade except at the full ret 


conditior r in any snauthorised cover by w { Tra F fixed t 
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Doves are being delivered to 
The Royal Iraqi Air Force - for communications duties 
Iraqi Airways - for feeder services in the Arab States 
Iraq Petroleum Transport Co. Ltd. - for executive travel 


" Me ‘> x / f 
at 7 San 
A cool cockpit, and good visibility even with the 
canopy sunshield in position. 


For many years Iraq State Air Lines and the Iraq Petroleum 

Company Ltd., have operated de Havilland aircraft and 

several de Havilland types have served in the Royal Iraqi 

Air Force. Re-equipping for the post-war decade, all 

three have now chosen the Dove - the world’s most 
modern light transport. 


A light airy cabin, with individual cool air supply, 
maintains passenger comfort in hot climates. 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT COMPANY LIMITED’: HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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